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Recording: A Dynamic in Case Work 
Hewen V. WuirtE 


ISS SMITH arrives in the district. 
office all set for a busy day. She 
has three interviews scheduled. An hour 
is planned for each interview. She will give 
fifty minutes to the client and save ten 
minutes at the end to collect her notes and 
impressions. As she waits for her appoint- 
ments, she is relaxed and receptive, waiting 
for what the client may bring to her; yet 
she is alert to be aware of what takes place. 
The first is an application interview. The 
client is a man with a family who had been 
acutely ill after a brief period of employ- 
ment and now is asking for financial help. 
He gives a mass of detail about his life, his 
work, and his marriage. He is worried 
about money, worried about one of his chil- 
dren who does not seem to fit into the family 
life as well as the other children. He does 
not know why. As the worker listens she sifts 
out from the material the essential points 
of the interview. At the end of the inter- 
view she organizes the material around the 
main facts—with whatever of detail is im- 
portant. She considers where the client 
has placed his problem, what her own activ- 
ity has been, and the client’s reaction. 
The second interview is with a client 
whom she has seen some four or five times. 
The woman has been greatly disturbed. 
While she does have a difficult life situa- 
tion, she has a degree of anxiety that pre- 
vents her from making an adjustment that 
might be within her reach. This time the 
worker listens to determine where the client 


places her anxiety. It is difficult for the 
client to talk and the worker must encourage 
and help her throughout the interview. The 
worker is seeking material that will have 
diagnostic significance. At the close of the 
interview the notes of the worker will 
describe what emotions were exhibited in 
the interview—fear? hostility? aggression? 
—and she will use the material brought by 
the client in support of her definition of the 
emotion. In this interview her activity has 
been different and again she will consider 
what she did and how the client reacted. 

These two interviews have been some- 
what difficult. In the first one the client 
had some anxiety about money and his 
child and the worker must consider whether 
or not his anxiety was out of proportion to 
the situation. She must not miss any pos- 
sible undercurrent. She must know on 
what she bases her opinion of this man. 
The second interview was difficult because 
here there was disproportionate emotion 
that she must understand and she must be 
able to give the material that will support 
her statement. 

Miss Smith anticipates the third inter- 
view with a feeling of satisfaction. This is 
with the mother of a family with whom she 
has worked a long time. There have been 
many problems but the difficulties have 
been overcome. Mrs. Wright is happy 
now; she has not much of importance to 
talk about. Miss Smith listens this time 
for sameness or difference of material, a 
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trend that will show the direction in which 
the client is moving. This trend will go 
into her notes. 

The next piece of work in the day’s pro- 
gram is recording. This will be handled 
quickly because Miss Smith organized her 
material during the interview. She fixed 
her attention on the end result of the inter- 
view rather than on the details of procedure. 
She sifted and sorted the essential from the 
unessential. She has completed her own 
thinking at that stage of the case before she 
dictates. Her recording is concise, in- 
terpretative in character, with the salient 
points highiighted. She finds recording 
stimulating as she reviews these interviews 
in which she used her full ability as a case 
worker. Her material is recorded in a 
style that shows her clear-cut thinking. 

. At the end of the day Miss Smith has 
a conference with her district supervisor. 
She has put into her record her thinking, 
supported by a few facts, so that the ma- 
terial is well focused. She is off to a good 
start in the conference because the super- 
visor has been able to pick up at once the 
meaning of the interview both to worker 
and client—without reading through a mass 
of material that conceals rather than 
reveals the perspective. 

At this point the question might be asked 
whether the case worker learned to relate 
herself to her interview in a way that made 
it possible for her to have her material col- 
lected and organized at the end, which was 
an aid to recording. Or did the worker 
learn to record well and from that process 
learn to discriminate as to importance of 
material while in the interview? The 
answer is that the two must go together. 
Development in case work ability should 
be reflected in a recording that cuts away 
unessentials and presents the material con- 
cisely with all the case work implications. 
As the case worker learns to select from a 
mass of detail the material that will give 
the key to the interview and to record that 
material only, she will learn to fix her mind 
on essentials in the interview. This puts 
her one step ahead in her case work think- 
ing at the end of the interview and cuts 
out one whole process in recording— 
eliminating after too much has_ been 
collected. 





A DYNAMIC IN CASE WORK 


The purpose of this article is to develop 
the relation of recording to case work. 
There are certain aids to recording that 
might be mentioned in passing, such as the 
economical use of words and good sentence 
formation. There should be avoidance of 
repetition. This would apply to the repeti- 
tion of material in the recording of the in- 
terview—also in noting telephone calls 
where the material that is in the record 
might be repeated but could be recorded in 
a covering phrase, such as, “ gave agency’s 
experience with the family.” Process and 
case work activity can be eliminated except 
where they have special significance. This 
would mean there would no longer be the 
conversational type of recording. General 
information can be taken out of records and 
put into a resource file. The observance 
of these suggestions would lead to pro- 
ducing records that would read more 
smoothly. 

If there could be any unvarying precept 
for case workers it would be that there 
can never be a blanket rule. Therefore 
in undertaking to tell how recording should 
be done one must bear in mind that there 
must always be opportunity for flexibility 
so that a record will meet all the uses for 
which it is designed. The greatest variable 
will probably lie in what the individual 
worker and supervisor may want from it 
in different periods of the worker’s 
development. 

Broadly speaking, the clients of any 
agency present two classes of problems: 
those that can be helped by material or 
environmental treatment and those that lie 
in the area of feeling, where the client needs 
to be helped in overcoming his anxiety suf- 
ficiently to take hold of his problem real- 
istically. The case work around the first of 
these, for the purpose of discussion, we will 
call environmental ; around the second, emo- 
tional. As the treatment would be different 
for the two types of problem, the material 
presented in the interview would be differ- 
ent—requiring different skills in interview- 
ing and, therefore, different recording. 

An interview that deals with environ- 
mental problems can be written in a concise 
narrative style giving a description of the 
client and his environment, a statement of 
the facts, the client’s relation to his situa- 
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tion, the worker’s activity, and the client’s 
reaction. In this interview the worker’s 
activity would probably have little signifi- 
cance and might not need to be recorded 
in detail unless it would be to show the 
working together of client and worker on a 
plan. In all recording, organization of ma- 
terial is most important and here it would 
be organized around the matters of out- 
standing importance in the situation, such 
as budget, health, and so on. The follow- 
ing interview is taken from the record of 
a family where it has been found that the 
mother is quite adequate to handle her 
situation despite her husband’s chronic ill- 
ness. This interview is built around the 
woman’s plans for confinement and her 
household management. The latter be- 
comes involved with the children’s school 
attendance : 


12-1442: Visited to talk with Mrs. A about 
her plans. She has arranged for a neighbor to 
look after her during her confinement. The 
neighbor will do the necessary washing and house 
cleaning and put the children to bed. Mrs. A 
can get along without her at night. She expects 
to direct the household from her bed. 

Mrs. A shows an increasing interest in making 
her home attractive. She has rearranged her 
kitchen furniture and has built shelves in the 
closet to accommodate her dishes which formerly 
were piled on a table. She has moved other 
furniture to be more convenient. She was pleased 
at my commendation and told in great detail of 
other plans she was making so that the family 
might be more comfortable. She has put away 
sheets and blankets to make her bed fresh and 
attractive after confinement. She has not enough 
blankets for her own bed though she has made 
several for the children. I promised her another 
blanket for herself. 

We discussed in detail the boys’ school attend- 
ance and what regularity means. It is a strong 
temptation for Mrs. A to keep them out of school 
to help her when she has something important to 
do. Mr. A is confused and unresponsive and 
nothing can be expected of him. Mrs. A did not 
complain but it would seem that Mr. A is a real 
handicap to her and the children. Though Mrs. 
A has a genuine interest in having the boys attend 
school regularly, she seemed somewhat defensive 
during this part of the interview. 


In an interview dealing with emotional 
material there should be a description of 
the client and his reaction to the worker as 
seen at the beginning of the interview and 
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the material brought out should be organ- 
ized around the emotional factors. When 
this is done factual material should be se- 
lected to show on what the worker has 
based her interpretation of the emotion. 
This is important because a record based 
entirely on the worker’s diagnosis and in- 
terpretation is too subjective. An interpre- 
tation not supported by factual material 
does not adequately lend itself to use for 
supervision, nor does it allow for a differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of another 
worker who takes up the record. Without 
this supportive material there would have 
to be another period of exploration, should 
the case workers change. The activity of 
the worker can be given at the end of the 
interview, as, for example, “ throughout 
the interview case worker recognized the 
difficulty Mrs. X was having and gave her 
support in the course she was pursuing.” 
If, however, the interview called for more 
varied activity it could be recorded at the 
places where it was effective in helping the 
client to understand his situation. 

The following interview is taken from the 
case history of Mrs. G, who has had dif- 
ficulty with her husband because of his in- 
stability. She has swung back and forth 
in her feelings from longing for him to hate 
and total rejection. In this interview she 
presents hostility and aggression against 
her husband, and dependence on _ the 
agency : 

6-11-43: Mrs. G at district office. She could 
hardly wait to tell of her changed feeling toward 
Mr. G. Today she has no swing in feelings. 
Through Mr. G’s sister she has learned that Mr. 
G resents having to make an allotment for the 
children. It is done at a great sacrifice for him. 
Though trying to appear calm, Mrs. G showed 
great hostility. Intellectually she recognizes his 
selfishness and his inability to be different. But 
it makes her angry. With exaggerated feeling 
she stated she would never give him a divorce. 
Worker discussed with Mrs. G the possibility of 
her learning to accept Mr. G as he is and not to 
expect too much of him and the possibility of 
her working out a life for herself and her children 
when this deduction has been made. Mrs. G 
showed further aggression when she said she was 
glad she was not working this summer, as he 
would try to take the allotment from her if she 
were, 

The rest of the interview was devoted to the 
practical matters of camp and budget. Mrs. G 
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was not willing to allow the children to go with- 
out her and there was no possible plan by which 
she could go also. She was referred to the Day 
Camp Association. She was concerned about the 
way she had spent her allotment check in making 
total payment of the money due for her ice box. 
Coal and clothing for the children were discussed. 
In this discussion Mrs. G revealed her dependence 
on the agency. She wants to be told what to do. 
She is afraid to make decisions because they are 
always wrong. Worker explained to Mrs. G that, 
while she might want this sort of help from the 
agency now, we could help her only so far as 
she is willing to help herself. Encouraged her 
by pointing out decisions she had made that were 
sound, stressing the fact that ability to make 
decisions is part of adult development. Mrs. G’s 
response to the whole interview seemed to be 
in terms of a lessening of anger and more courage 
in depending on herself. 


Summarized recording can be organized 
in the same way as the chronological in- 
terviews around factual or emotional ma- 
terial and can be used after the worker has 
known the case long enough to make a 
diagnosis and plan for treatment. After the 
treatment had been carried on for a time 
there would be less variation in the move- 
ment and it would be better to keep the 
notes from one interview to the next, check- 
ing the general development. Also, a sum- 
mary is of value when client and case 
worker are working together toward a 
recognized goal—for instance, closing. 

The following interview was taken from 
the record of a client who was greatly dis- 
turbed when she first came to the agency. 
The worker has been seeing her regularly 
for about a year. Throughout the record 
there has been much activity on the part 
of the worker around the difficulties with 
the children that were very disturbing to 
Mrs. J. Now Mrs. J has worked through 
this anxiety and there is a consistent move- 
ment in the case that lends itself to 
summarizing : 

Summary (5-12-43 to 6-22-43): During this 
period I have continued to see Mrs. J weekly. 
In addition, I had one consultative conference 
with Miss S, Eva’s teacher at the Borden School 
and have talked by telephone both to Williams 
and Everett Schools. The interviews were in 
the office, with the exception of one home visit 
made at Mrs. J’s request when she had finally 
fixed up the house to her own satisfaction and 
needed my approval of it. 
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The interviews have continued to be long and 
minutely detailed, focused chiefly in the area of 
Mrs. J’s relationship to the children. Certain 
trends in Mrs. J’s use of the case work contact 
during this period have been noticeable. She is 
able to keep her appointments exactly on time, 
whereas earlier she became confused both as 
to time and days. Although she still tends to 
overstay the hour she seems more aware of time, 
comes more quickly to the point of discussing 
the things that are disturbing her most. The 
uncontrolled weeping spells have been markedly 
less frequent and when present have been more 
nearly related to real situations that cause 
disturbance. 

The financial situation has improved consider- 
ably. Mrs. J was finally able to rent her room 
for $4 a week and this income plus the recent 
increase in D.P.A. allowances has lessened her 
anxiety in this area, freeing her to concentrate 
on the other problems confronting her. 

Another change that has influenced the case 
work contact was the death of Mr. J in May. 
Mrs. J reacted to this with a sense of great 
relief, indicating no disturbance whatever. She 
was able to tell me at this time that she and Mr. 
J had not been married until 1937. She expressed 
this as being a “crazy idea” of hers. She was 
fearful of anything as final as marriage although 
they lived together as man and wife. Mr. J 
had always wanted marriage, had finally suc- 
ceeded in persuading her when her conflict over 
the children being illegitimate became too great. 
She apparently had had a great deal of guilt 
about this as long as he lived; was relieved and 
able to discuss it when he died. My reassurance 
at this point meant a great deal to her. 

In relation to the children, Mrs. J has discussed 
each small detail as it has arisen, wanting and 
making real use of the advice and help I have 
given. For a time she could use this only in 
relation to the specific situation but recently there 
has been evidence that she can carry over security 
and knowledge achieved in dealing with one situ- 
ation to another one which is similar but not quite 
the same. The most important thing she has 
achieved is her very real understanding of the 
individual differences in the children, awareness 
of her tendency to identify Eva with herself, 
thus being somewhat rejecting of her as against 
Jane whom she sees as the kind of friendly, out- 
going, happy-go-lucky person she would like to 
be. The report I was able to give her about 
Eva’s adjustment in school, indicating that she is 
an unusually talented youngster, a leader, and 
well adjusted to the group, meant much to Mrs. 
J in seeing Eva apart from herself and her own 
problems. 

Following Mr. J’s death she talked about send- 
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ing the youngsters to Williams or Everett School. 
She felt in this way they could have opportunities 
she could never provide for them. After some 
exploration of her feelings about this, giving 
her constant reassurance about the things she 
herself also had to offer them, I concluded that 
her wish to go ahead on this was sound. Although 
this is certainly related to her feeling of inade- 
quacy I think she will not be blocked by it. She 
talks realistically and practically of getting a 
job and thus becoming a more interesting, less 
disturbed person for the children to come home 
to. After talking with both Everett and Williams 
Schools the latter seemed more suitable and Mrs. 
J has already filed their applications there. With 
some help from me she was able to discuss it 
with the children so that they did not feel 
rejected and are both anticipating it eagerly. 

In general, the case work contact has been an 
educational one, giving advice and suggestions 
as each problem arises, giving constant encourage- 
ment and reassurance to Mrs. J about her own 
capacity to handle her problems. She was 
greatly disturbed when I discussed the necessity 
of transfer to another worker when I leave but 
was able to discuss it realistically and I believe 
will be able to go on with another worker with- 
out too much difficulty. 


The intake interview would not differ 
in structure from the interviews later in 
the record except that it might be more 
detailed because it is likely to be taken over 
by someone else. Also, the worker may 
not be so secure in her own opinion of her 
diagnosis of the material in the first con- 
tact. The emotional tone should be given 
together with a description of the client and 
the emotional activity. The material should 
be selected for recording to show the prob- 
lems and feelings of the client and what the 
client has done about her problems. The 
worker’s activity should include a state- 
ment of the functions of the agency as re- 
lated to the client and the client’s response. 
There should be a statement of the reason 
for accepting the case. 

There follows an application interview 
with a young woman: 


4-12-43: Miss Y in district office by appoint- 
ment. She is a rather nice-looking young woman, 
quite drably dressed in dark brown. I discussed 
with her some of the information needed for the 
face sheet, found that she had come to the city 
two years ago and had obtained a job at the 
Harris Nursery in a suburb. She is a college 
graduate and has specialized in landscape garden- 
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ing. Previous to coming here she had a job with 
an up-state firm but left there apparently because 
business was not very good. Last September, 
since the nursery business at the Harris had 
fallen off a good deal, she got a job with a 
defense plant where she earns $38 a week, the 
largest salary she has ever made. Out of this 
she sends her mother $10 a month. I explained 
our fee system to her and it was decided that 
in view of her income and expenses the fee would 
be 50 cents a week, which she described as “ little 
enough.” 

Miss Y appears to be a rather timid young 
woman, apparently brought up in a rather strict 
home. She described herself as something of a 
tomboy and said that her twin sister had always 
had many more beaux. In discussing her loneli- 
ness she tended at first to be rather casual and 
expressed an interest only in groups for women. 
However, when I suggested that women at her 
age were often interested in meeting men, she 
agreed to this and said that for the past two 
years she had been interested in marriage. She 
has one boy friend somewhere out in the Middle 
West who writes to her occasionally. Upon in- 
quiry I found that she has been taking the 
Thomas Lawrence course in dancing at the Y 
and had also taken the hostess training course 
for the U.S.O. However, instead of making use 
of these opportunities she had filled up a good 
deal of her time in going to night school to study 
solid geometry so that she could take some archi- 
tectural courses with the idea of advancing her- 
self in her profession after the war. She men- 
tioned the fact that she was very poor on the 
selling end and I suggested that such varied con- 
tact with people as she would get in U.S.O. ought 
to be of value to her. She agreed with this and 
decided that she had been putting the emphasis 
on the wrong thing and that social contacts were 
really more valuable to her than academic work. 

She expressed a good deal of feeling of social 
inferiority, making rather disparaging remarks 
about the mentality of a friend who belongs to 
the “upper crust” and mentioned frequently that 
it never occurred to her to wonder in what sec- 
tion people lived or whether they had a college 
education. Her difficulty at work as she saw it 
lay in her feeling of not being accepted by the 
group of girls who are also working on the time 
study. By questioning I found that most of them 
are college graduates and are rather attractive. 
She expressed the feeling that they were “cliquey” 
and flighty. Her difficulties with her landlady 
seemed to be due to the fact that she felt un- 
appreciated. She described her landlady as 
elderly and eccentric but spoke of wanting to live 
in a family group rather than, for example, in 
the Y.W., which she described as a dormitory 
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group. One felt that she had a great need to 
have a home and a kind parent. I suggested to 
her that she needed help with some of the prob- 
lems in adjustment and raised the question as to 
how often she would like to come to the office. 
She said that she was really serious in wanting 
to make friends and asked how often I felt she 
should come in. I said I felt she should come 
in once a week. She then raised the problem of 
her clothes, saying that she usually bought very 
expensive clothes which meant that she could 
not have much variety. She wondered if I thought 
that was a goud idea. I said that I felt this was 
something that we could discuss next time we got 
together. An appointment was made for 4-19. 
Miss Y paid her fee. 

This case was accepted to explore Miss Y’s 
problem in adjusting both at work and socially 
and, if possible, to give her help with it. She 
has a good many strengths in that she has com- 
pleted special work at college, has been able to 
be self-supporting, and has made some efforts 
to fit into the group by taking dancing lessons 
and a hostess course for U.S.O. After she had 
completed this, however, her anxiety seemed too 
great for her to make use of it without the help 
of a “permissive mother.” 


The long and detailed records that have 
given such pain to those who have to read 
them have also given considerable security 
to both workers and supervisors. The 
workers have felt everything was there. If 
the supervisors read the record and passed 
on it, everything was all right. The super- 
visors conversely have felt that they knew 
all that took place in the interview and 
were therefore able to determine where the 
worker needed help. At what point in the 
training of the worker can this prop to 
security be abandoned? The case load of a 
student or young worker is selected in line 
with her ability. From the first she is 
taught to focus the problem that is presented 
by the client. Could she not then be 
taught to focus her recording around the 
problem as she sees it in an interview— 
giving always supporting material that has 
been carefully selected from the interview. 
Here is where she takes her first step in 
indépendent thinking. The thinking will 
be more clear cut when handled this way 
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than summed up in “case worker’s think- 
ing” at the end of a rambling interview. 
The further experience of the worker will 
lead her into more difficult cases where the 
diagnosis will be in terms of feelings and 
she will move on to a recording which is 
focused around the emotional difficulty of 
the client. The method of her recording 
will correspond to the focus of her case 
work thinking. Her security has grown 
with her experience. There is room for 
flexibility depending on individual cases or 
workers, when either worker or supervisor 
would want a fuller record. 

Miss Smith came to the end of her day 
with the feeling that she had had a full 
return for the energy she had expended in 
interviews, recording, and conference. Miss 
Smith has reached a point where her inter- 
viewing and recording ability are integrated 
and supplement each other. Her thinking 
clicks with the interview and is all ready 
for the record. When this stage of devel- 
opment has been reached the worker’s ener- 
gies are free to be expended in the inter- 
view without the hampering consideration 
of what must be conserved for the record. 
The result of this is better service to the 
client because an earlier diagnosis can be 
made, a plan of treatment started earlier, 
and logically, it would follow, the benefit 
from the case work contact will be more 
quickly experienced by him. 

While the emphasis in this article has 
been placed upon the dynamics in the 
relation of recording to case work, there 
are administrative results that are valuable. 
Dictation is no longer a dreary routine that 
must be gotten out of the way but a part of 
case work that is of vital importance. 
Because the material has been carefully 
selected and well organized the records 
are brief. This means a saving of time 
to all who read them. Also there is a 
saving of expense in paper, as well as in 
stenographic and ediphone service. It is 
safe to say that “Miss Smith’s” well in- 
tegrated abilities are felt along the whole 
production line of her agency. 
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Techniques of Intake Interviewing in Marital Problems 


SipnEY BERKOWITZ 


HE family case worker faces no more 

difficult task than successful initiation of 
treatment in the marital problem. Domestic 
dissension involves the lives of the husband, 
wife, and children in a maze of complicated 
inter-relationships. Frequently the man or 
the woman invests his or her emotional 
energy in blaming the other partner and 
seems intent on enlisting the worker as an 
ally or referee in a battle of recrimination. 
In this type of situation, where the problem 
can be explained with seeming justification 
in terms of the other fellow’s shortcomings, 
the defenses of the adult are very plausible. 
This poses a problem for the case worker 
in which all his interviewing skills, sensi- 
tivity, and diagnostic knowledge are chal- 
lenged. There is no other group of cases 
where it is more difficult to rectify early 
errors or to go back and “pick up the 
pieces.” Many of us have had the ex- 
perience of having one or two interviews 
with a client who expresses considerable 
anxiety about the marital relationship, de- 
scribes the other partner in vindictive terms, 
paints a picture of imminent family dis- 
integration, and then fails to return for 
another appointment. It is possible that we 
may do more for people in such interviews 
than we realize. For example, the wife 
after describing her husband as an ogre 
may, in thinking it over, decide that “he 
can’t be that bad,” and that he stacks up 
fairly well with other men. This may be 
true in some instances, but the number of 
other cases that later return to the agency 
directly or through referral from a court 
of domestic relations leads us to believe 
that more often the problem has continued 


with perhaps only occasional periods of: 


lessened intensity. 

We often go astray in the use of two 
basic techniques of intake interviewing when 
we try to apply them to marital problems. 
The first is the determination of the reason 
for the client’s coming to the agency for 
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help and the second is ascertaining the 
underlying meaning of the explanations 
given for the existence of the difficulty. In 
studying initial interviews in cases of do- 
mestic problems that have not developed 
beyond the point of intake, we find that 
occasionally the worker has determined 
skilfully that nothing further can be done. 
Often, however, the worker has followed 
one or another course short of this. He may 
have been content to play a passive listening 
role or he may have attempted to find out 
what else, beyond the client’s first explana- 
tion, has played a part in the problem. In 
either case the worker would offer help in 
general terms, feeling assured that the 
client would return and that the problem 
would take a long time to work out. 

It appears that the types of defenses dis- 
played in marital problems are the cause 
of the worker’s difficulty in determining the 
real reason for the client’s application and 
the underlying meaning of his explanation 
of the difficulty. There are very few things 
that are as personally threatening as the 
admission or recognition of fault in a poor 
marital relationship. Yet we know that in 
most instances both individuals do play a 
part in its development. The person who 
comes to us usually defends himself against 
any insight into his own role and the degree 
of his involvement in the problem, and he 
may suffer severe guilt and anxiety after 
expressing hostility against his mate. If the 
worker tries to “cut through” the projec- 
tions, the individual is likely to feel tempor- 
arily defenseless. There is no surer way 
to lose a client. On the other hand, the 
basic techniques of intake interviewing can 
be so used that a participatory treatment re- 
lationship is established. 

In obtaining the answer to the question 
of why the client comes to the agency, the 
worker is often able to open up the problem 
and help the individual use a case work 
relationship purposefully. The fact that 
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there was a fight the night before or that the 
situation was beyond further endurance is 
seldom more than the precipitating factor. 
It is only through the sensitivity and skill 
of the worker that the true motive comes 
to light. 

Mrs. A, 30, came to the agency following 
a serious argument with her husband. She 
had gone to a neighborhood civilian defense 
party by herself and when she returned 
home was greeted by her husband with atti- 
tudes of suspicion, anger, and jealousy. Mrs. 
A, in recounting the argument, did not 
seem too concerned about its effect on her 
relationship to her husband. There had 
been frequent quarrels of a similar nature 
in their eight years of married life. There 
seemed no reason why this one should have 
prompted her to seek help. Mrs. A relieved 
herself of some vituperative feeling about 
her husband, in the course of which she 
placed great emphasis on the fact that he 
had never provided an adequate home for 
her. Using this as a starting point, the 
worker encouraged Mrs. A to talk further 
about the lack of a home. She did this very 
readily, basing the history of the courtship 
and marriage on this subject. 

The marriage had been delayed for five 
years because Mr. A was not earning 
enough to support her. They were very fond 
of each other during this period, but trouble 
started the day they married. Her father- 
in-law had promised them $1,000 to use for 
furnishing a home but at the last moment 
withdrew his offer. It was too late to call 
off the marriage, although she would have 
done so had not the rabbi and her family 
insisted on her going through with it. Sub- 
sequently, her husband was never able to 
buy furniture so they continued to live in 
cramped furnished rooms. Mr. A held a 
succession of poorly paid jobs. However, 
the family had not gone into debt and Mrs. 
A was able to manage on a limited income. 
Their finances were strained further by the 
birth of a child two years after the marriage. 

The worker, still using the home prob- 
lem as a focus, inquired about Mr. A’s 
attitudes toward their living arrangements. 
This brought out a wealth of material about 
the sexual relationship. Her husband would 
be quite content if she met his physical re- 
quirements and made no demands of her 
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own. He said she was always cold and in- 
different. Mrs. A agreed that this was true; 
but how could she be warm to a man who 
did not give her a home? She responded 
very indifferently to his sexual overtures 
and they had intercourse infrequently. She 
could not tolerate his arms about her. This, 
of course, made him very angry. Her doc- 
tor criticized her for her sexual indifference 
but she thought she was justified. She 
thought she could be warm toward her 
husband if he gave her an adequate home. 

Mention of the doctor prompted the 
worker to inquire whether Mrs. A’s con- 
cern about the situation had affected her 
health. It then developed that she had a 
gynecological condition and was being urged 
by her doctor, her mother, and her husband 
to have an operation in order that she might 
have another child. For the first time Mrs. 
A appeared tense. Her husband said he 
was now in a position to provide a home for 
her and that he wanted another child. Mrs. 
A was asked to explain this. It then 
developed that Mr. A had been working 
as a civil service employee for the past year 
and that his income and position were now 
secure. He had purchased furniture, which 
was in storage and practically paid for, and 
was in the process of finding a suitable flat. 
For the first time Mrs. A’s complaints of 
not having a home were about to be met 
and her anxiety about accepting the marital 
state in its true sense was being aroused. 
This, then, was what brought her to the 
agency. Mrs. A readily agreed with the 
worker when he pointed out that she was 
concerned about having another child and 
seemed to be uncertain as to whether she 
wanted to maintain a home with her hus- 
band. She further remarked, although this 
statement probably was not provoked by 
any real insight, that the crux of the prob- 
lem was in their sexual relationship. 

Mrs. A was ready to accept the worker’s 
judgment that the problem was serious and 
complicated. A basis for continued treat- 
ment was easily established with her, since 
she had gained insight into her real reason 
for coming to the agency and was able to 
respond positively to the worker’s interest 
in the subject on which she placed the great- 
est emphasis—the lack of a home. The 
seeming lack of stability in the marriage at 
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any time made the prognosis doubtful. The 
next two interviews produced sufficient 
diagnostic data to substantiate the existence 
of complex emotional problems. Consulta- 
tion between the case worker and a psy- 
chiatrist was arranged and a limited treat- 
ment goal was worked out. In view of Mrs. 
A’s basic self-centeredness and immaturity, 
it was evident that she would only make 
changes that resulted in giving her a greater 
degree of self-satisfaction. Treatment, then, 
would consist in helping her to question in 
her own mind whether her behavior in the 
marriage brought as much comfort as she 
could achieve through more constructive 
modifications of her attitudes and actions. 

Mrs. A has continued to come in over 
a period of five months, has decided that 
she wants to maintain the marriage, and is 
making progress toward improvement of 
the marital relationship. 

After the motives for coming to the 
agency have been established it becomes 
somewhat easier to define the meaning of 
the material given by the client in expla- 
nation of the problem. It is sometimes true 
that the two are synonymous. For example, 
in the case of Mrs. A the anxiety about 
establishing a stable home afforded a clue 
to the whole marital relationship and also 
provided the motive power for her seek- 
ing help. Although the client usually pre- 
sents a great variety of reasons for the 
existence of the problem, invariably there 
is some dominant thread that runs through- 
out. After a whole string of complaints the 
wife will often say, “I could stand all these 
things if only he were not so abusive.” 
Sometimes the emphasis is placed on money 
and its use in the relationship. “He treats 
me like a servant in the way he throws my 
allowance on the table.” Stress is often 
placed on differences of opinion in the man- 
agement of the children. Frequently the 
husband will complain mainly about the 
wife’s poor housekeeping and management. 
One could go on, of course, with many 
other examples. 

Recognizing the symptomatic nature of 
the client’s complaints, the worker may at- 
tempt to discover the underlying factors 
that have played a part in the development 
of the difficulty. To be sure, a dynamic his- 
tory of the marriage, including information 
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about the family’s day-to-day life, needs 
eventually to be obtained. This is a neces- 
sary procedure in diagnosis and in determin- 
ing future treatment. Unfortunately, the 
error is often made of failing first to ex- 
plore to the fullest degree the expressed 
dominant material. Instead, the worker 
looks for other reasons for the existence of 
the problem which the client is unable to 
bring out consciously. It is in this process 
that anxiety is increased and further block- 
ing takes place. 

Explanations given by the client, especi- 
ally when they are reiterated in a variety 
of ways, represent the conscious expression 
of problems that may be much more com- 
plex and perhaps unconscious in nature. 
For example, the key to the problem may 
rest entirely in the wife’s repeated state- 
ments about her husband’s abuse. Instead 
of treating these casually, with the attitude 
that little can be done about it anyway, they 
should be given much importance. They 
should be used to determine her feelings 
about the abuse, its nature, when and how 
it occurs, whether or not she provokes it, 
its sexual connotations, the degree of mas- 
ochism involved, and so on. Likewise, the 
client may symbolically describe everything 
about the sexual relationship in terms of 
attitudes toward money. Attempts to learn 
more about this may be much more fruitful 
than direct questioning about the sexual 
adjustment. In addition, the degree to 
which the client enters into the explora- 
tion of the expressed material affords an 
excellent test of future treatability. At the 
very least, the client and the worker are 
on common ground and the latter can have 
some real criterion on which to base his 
judgment of the client’s readiness to accept 
case work help for himself and his family. 
The worker can feel more secure in carry- 
ing out his responsibility to help the client 
arrive at such a decision, if he deals with 
the consciously expressed material quickly 
instead of laboring in an ever widening sea 
of anxiety and resistance or becoming in- 
volved unwillingly as an arbiter in a battle 
of the sexes. 

The following case also illustrates the use 
of the technique described above in setting 
the stage for the treatment of a marital 
problem: 
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Mr. B, 40 years old, came to the agency 
on referral from the Bureau of Domestic 
Relations. He had left home a few days 
before after a severe quarrel with his wife 
and was interested in working out separa- 
tion plans and discussing the future care of 
his two children. The marriage had gone 
along for fourteen years on a fairly even 
keel despite the fact that the family had 
run the gamut of various federal work re- 
lief projects during the depression. As a 
matter of fact, for the first time since his 
marriage Mr. B was working steadily. He 
had obtained a well-paid defense job and was 
able to use mechanical skills learned many 
years before. There was obvious pride and 
a feeling of status in his comments about 
this. For some reason or other the relation- 
ship with his wife became strained after he 
began to work. She constantly “picked on 
him,” belittled his work and its security, 
prevented him from getting enough sleep 
during the day, complained about his con- 
servative tastes and his desire for a quiet 
home life, and crowned her rejection by re- 
fusing to have intercourse. 

Mr. B found reason to complain about 
her poor housekeeping, her desire for higher 
standards, her constant nagging, and so on. 
He could not understand why these things 
had happened, for their home life should 
have been very happy now that his earnings 
were good. As he talked on and more in- 
formation was obtained about the marriage, 
it became apparent that Mr. B was still very 
much in love with his wife, was fod of 
his children, and wanted nothing more than 
a reconciliation. Actually, he had made a 
couple of gestures toward returning but his 
wife was still stubborn in her attitude. He 
said “she would have to change” if he were 
to go back. 

Mr. B took no responsibility for the 
problem and did not think that he played 
any part in its development. Perhaps if 
the worker were to talk to his wife and out- 
line the conditions under which he would 
return she might be willing to listen to 
reason. What he kept coming back to most 
frequently was the fact that he ought to 
receive respect for his present position as 
head of the household now that he was 
earning good wages. He had been con- 
tent earlier to allow his wife to do most of 
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the managing as there was so little money 
that it was not important. 

In trying to determine Mr. B’s reason 
for coming to the agency, the worker com- 
mented that he did not appear to be truly 
interested in working out plans for separa- 
tion, that he seemed more concerned with 
keeping the family together. Mr. B agreed 
that this was true. However, his pride 
had been shattered and his anger so aroused 
that he had wanted to teach his wife a 
lesson. He had gone to court thinking that 
this would frighten her and make her 
change. Mr. B was not quite clear whether 
the family agency could carry out this 
function but thought that if the worker 
would talk to Mrs. B and outline the 
changes that would have to occur in the 
home the same purpose might be served. 

Instead of explaining that the agency did 
not have this kind of authority—a frequent 
pitfall—the worker said he could realize 
how Mr. B would be quite upset over the 
change that had occurred in the relation- 
ship to his wife and might turn to the 
court for a quick solution. The worker 
continued with the statement that what 
seemed most important was that Mr. B 
had come in for the purpose of discussing 
plans for reconciliation. Mr. B agreed that 
further discussion of how he could accom- 
plish this might be helpful to him. 

After this clarification, the worker di- 
rected the interview to a discussion of Mr. 
B’s feelings about his wife’s failure to rec- 
ognize his increased status, since stress had 
been placed on this. This was accom- 
plished by the worker’s comment that some- 
thing had happened to change the relation- 
ship and one thing that seemed important 
was his wife’s attitude toward his job in 
contrast to his own feeling about it. With 
obvious satisfaction Mr. B spoke about the 
importance of his job and the recognition 
he received at the factory for his work. 
He contrasted this to the way his wife 
treated him and went into some detail about 
what he expected at home. He had been 
satisfied with conditions earlier because he 
had been in no position to demand more. 
Following this discussion Mr. B agreed 
that he was trying to set up a new way of 
life for himself and his wife, which was 
apparently upsetting previous adjustments. 
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The importance of seeing his wife was 
agreed on and Mr. B could see at this point 
that it would have to be in terms of obtain- 
ing her point of view. The logic of this was 
so apparent that it hardly seemed neces- 
sary for the worker to explain that he 
could not be of help to Mr. B or his wife 
if he were to assume a judgmental role. 

In this interview the techniques referred 
to throughout this paper were used to good 
advantage in determining the diagnosis and 
focusing the ways in which the case worker 
could begin to be of help. The interview 
indicated that Mr. B appeared to be a fairly 
passive person who was reacting not so 
much against his wife’s domineering be- 
havior as against her methods of control. 
Having accomplished something important 
he wanted praise and recognition. 

When Mrs. B was seen, she, quite typic- 
ally, blamed her husband for the problem. 
However, she gave essentially the same 
marital history. As her story unfolded, it 
became clear that she had assumed the 
dominant role in the relationship and had 
been happier on a lower income when she 
had complete control of the money. In fact, 
Mrs. B explained her attitude toward her 
husband and their relationship in terms of 
money. Because of the stress she placed on 
this, the worker encouraged further elab- 
oration of this subject. It was learned that 
the present failure of her husband to turn 
over his entire pay check to her seemed 
to her to indicate that he did not love her. 
Because of this she could not feel free in 
the sexual relationship. Her attitude was 
epitomized in the statement, “I wish my 
husband was back on WPA.” She had 
been amused at first by his assertiveness 
but now was beginning to doubt that he 
would come around to her way of thinking. 
His continued absence was beginning to 
frighten her. She expressed attachment to 
her husband and the children and affirmed 
the worker’s impressions about the strengths 
in the family. 

Since it seemed probable that the pre- 
vious adjustment and balance in the mar- 
riage were based on a dovetailing of the 
needs of a passive man and dominating 
woman, the worker did not attempt to 
question the validity of Mrs. B’s point of 
view. Rather, the effects of her present 
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attitudes toward her husband’s job and 
his position as the breadwinner were dis- 
cussed quite frankly. ; 

In this discussion the worker first em- 
phasized the positive values that existed 
in the family relationships and compli- 
mented Mrs. B on the way she had been 
able to manage through many trying years. 
She was pleased with this and accepted 
the worker’s next comment that radical 
changes in their circumstances might bring 
the need for changes also in her methods 
of running the household. The fact that 
her husband craved recognition from her 
for his achievement as an adequate provider 
and some outward indication of her accept- 
ance of him in this role was stressed. Mrs. 
B had never thought of it in this way, but in 
considering the worker’s remarks she cited 
several incidents that brought home the 
truth of the situation to her. She was 
pleased with the idea that she was in a 
position to put the marriage back on a sat- 
isfactory footing through changes she could 
make. 

Mrs. B left, stating that she planned to 
get in touch with her husband and that she 


~ would have to work out some compromise. 


It was impossible for them to remain sep- 
arated since neither of them would be 
happy. A reconciliation was effected by the 
couple the day after the interview with Mrs. 
B and was reported to the worker. Al- 
though it is likely that this would have 
occurred anyway, it is also probable that a 
destructive court experience would have 
preceded it and that with no change in basic 
attitudes this might have been only the be- 
ginning of the long road of marital dis- 
harmony. Although they recognized the 
value of the help given, neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. B desired further service at this time. 

With the entrance of a new factor in the 
B marriage, Mrs. B had been greatly in 
need of help to discover that, if she and 
her husband were to live together comfort- 
ably, she must change her methods of con- 
trol. Through early diagnosis the worker 
aided in restoring the balance in the mar- 
riage quickly, though to achieve this end 
usually takes more time. The fact of im- 
provement was further substantiated by a 
contact with Mr. B three months later 
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when he inquired about resources for ob- 
taining part-time domestic help. He stated 
that the marital problem no longer existed 
and that he and his wife were getting along 
well. 

In this instance the worker recognized 
that Mr. and Mrs. B’s fundamental diffi- 
culties were not resolved but that they had 
used case work help to the extent of their 
abilities in effecting an adjustment. The 
assumption of a direct, active role by the 
case worker in this type of situation serves 
a valid and useful purpose. 

Both cases discussed in this paper illu- 
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strate the necessity of establishing quickly 
a sound basis for treatment of marital prob- 
lems. This can be accomplished in the in- 
take process through skilful determination 
of the client’s real reason for applying to the 
agency and through sensitive exploration 
of the dominant expressed reason for the 
existence of the difficulty. By correct use 
of these methods the case worker can 
achieve early diagnostic security, essential 
to effective utilization of the knowledge and 
experiences of family case work in helping 
people with problems arising out of marital 
discord. 


Selective Service and the Case Worker 


Oscar HALPER 


NE of the significant developments in 

social work during the war period has 
been the use of case workers in the setting 
of the Selective Service System. In New 
York City, with the advent of the Selective 
Service-Case Work Program, case workers 
who volunteered their services were as- 
signed to local Selective Service Boards in 
February, 1943. This program has the 
consent and co-operation of the New York 
City Selective Service Headquarters and is 
functioning under its Medical Division.* 
It is designed to help in the selection of 
registrants for the armed forces and to 
assist registrants and their families with 
personal and family problems. This paper 
is based on a case worker’s experience in 
a Local Board. It will first describe some 
of the objectives and methods for the case 
worker and will follow with a discussion 
of some of the special problems confronting 
the case worker in a Local Board setting. 


Objectives and Methods 


There appear to be three primary ob- 
jectives for the case worker in the Local 


*The program is sponsored by the New York 
City Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State 
Charities Aid Association and the Mental Hygiene 
Section of the Welfare Council of New York. 
There is an advisory committee to the project 
composed of representatives of several sections 
of the Welfare Council. 


Board under the broad aims of the Selective 
Service-Case Work Program. Naturally, 
objectives may change with modification of 
the basic purposes of the program. At pres- 
ent, the purposes seem to be (1) screening 
of registrants in order to assist the Medical 
Division and the Army Induction Station in 
the process of determining mental fitness of 
registrants for the armed forces, (2) study- 
ing personal and family situations for the 
Local Board in order to supply data which 
may assist the board in reaching decisions, 
and (3) referring registrants and their 
families to community resources for help 
with social and health problems. Obviously, 
these objectives will overlap in individual 
cases where a complex situation may call 
for more than one service from the case 
worker. 

Requests for the services of the case 
worker may come from members of the 
Local Board, the Government Appeal 
Agents, members of the Advisory Board, 
the Chief Clerk and his assistants. As 
these various persons serving the board in 
different capacities become familiar with 
the nature of the help offered by the case 
worker, they may utilize his services in a 
wide range of situations. The nature of 
the request will determine the case worker’s 
responsibility in the situation. In questions 
of screening, the case worker’s findings are 
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submitted to the Medical Division. In 
questions of personal and family situations, 
the findings are submitted to members of 
the board. In situations of referral (where 
no report is required), the case worker’s 
responsibility is that of serving the regis- 
trant and his family. 


Screening of Registrants 

A primary function of a case worker in 
a Local Board is to assist in securing 
relevant data and information that will be 
useful in determining the mental fitness of 
a registrant for service in the armed forces. 
This is part of the total screening process 
designed to secure pertinent data regarding 
a registrant’s physical and mental fitness for 
the doctors attached to the Medical Divi- 
sion and the Army Induction Station. The 
case worker’s part in screening lies largely 
in the area of securing information regard- 
ing the mental fitness of registrants for the 
armed forces. The case worker’s findings 
are made available to the Medical Division 
doctors, who may reject registrants with 
certain disqualifying physical and mental 
conditions. In most instances, however, reg- 
istrants are referred to the Army Induction 
Station for a complete examination. The 
findings of the case worker, which have 
been submitted to the Medical Division, 
are made available to the Army Induction 
Station. The Army Induction Station, after 
its examination, may request further study 
of the registrant’s mental or physical con- 
dition. In these instances, where it is a 
question of mental fitness, the psychiatrist 
of the Medical Division attached to the 
Local Board is responsible for determining 
whether the registrant should be rejected 
or sent back for re-examination. Obviously, 
the more adequate the screening, the less 
need will exist for such follow-up requests. 

The nature and degree of the registrant’s 
disability will determine the extent of the 
case worker’s social and psychological in- 
vestigation. It seems advisable to clear 
these situations with the Social Service 
Exchange. Relevant data may be secured 
from social agencies, clinics, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, schools, and law enforcement agen- 
cies. Interviews with registrants and mem- 
bers of their immediate family are often 
indicated. 
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In the Local Board a variety of clues are 
available to help in selecting registrants for 
study in the screening process. Clues may 
be discovered in the registrant’s folder, 
which includes data regarding the regis- 
trant’s mental and physical health, em- 
ployment, education, and so on. It may 
also include information on_ institutional 
placements, criminal records, and social and 
health information about the registrant’s 
immediate family. The Local Board’s de- 
cisions regarding hearings, classification, - 
appeals, and postponements of induction 
are also in the record. The registrant’s 
statement of physical symptoms, such as 
“sticky pains in heart,” “dizziness,” “head- 
aches,” “spots in front of eyes,” “sieep- 
lessness,” “shortness of breath,” “weak 
kidneys,” “bed wetting,” “stuttering,” “con- 
vulsions,” or “pains in head,” may also 
suggest emotional difficulties. The screen- 
ing physician may comment in a similar 
vein in his report of his examination. Other 
clues may be found in the registrant’s state- 
ment of his education, the remark “un- 
graded,” or “cannot read or write.” His 
report of his employment may show fre- 
quent shifts in jobs. Certain criminal of- 
fenses obviously indicate the need for study 
by the case worker. The registrant’s, or 
his family’s, struggle to keep the registrant 
from being drafted may also indicate the 
need for further study. This struggle is 
seen in disagreements over classification 
and in repeated requests for postponements 
of induction for a wide range of reasons. 
Statements by the registrant or members of 
his family and letters from doctors and 
clinics may frequently reveal possible psy- 
chological disturbances. 

The following interview illustrates how 
the exploration of one listed symptom led 
to the discovery of an involved personality 
difficulty. 

Mr. D stated on his questionnaire that he 
“wets the bed.” The Social Service Exchange 
showed a contact with a state hospital. An older 
brother had been mentally ill for ten years and 
had been committed several times. In his inter- 
view with the case worker, Mr. D, a highly 
skilled lens grinder, was quite fidgety as he 
talked of his bed wetting. He had kept this 
condition from his family physician and was un- 
able to obtain a doctor’s statement. He spoke 
anxiously of night terrors. He had _ trouble 








falling asleep and complained of pains in his head 
and neck. He was particularly concerned about 
his eyes, as they were always tearing. He lost 
his sight temporarily when passing from light to 
dark and vice versa. He gave the impression 
of being very apprehensive over his condition. 
He was worrying over it and seemed to want 
help for it. The case worker discussed referral 
to a psychiatrist with him in the next interview. 
Mr. D was interested and, since he was earning 
$60 weekly, he was able to afford private psy- 
chiatric care. The case worker sent his findings 
to the Medical Division of the Selective Service 
System. Mr. D was rejected by the Army In- 
duction Station because of severe psychoneurosis. 


Hearings and other personal contacts by 
the Local Board with registrants and their 
relatives frequently suggest the need for 
study of the registrant by the case worker. 
Some of the observations made by the 
personnel of the board about registrants 
which led to further study by the case 
worker were: “nervous,” “very tense,” 
“fidgety,” “can’t sit still,” “bites his nails,” 
“has shifty eyes,” “has a funny look in his 
eyes,” “was very suspicious,” “has a twitch,” 
“chip on his shoulder,” “mad at the world,” 
“is too friendly,” “always saying he just 
can’t wait to get into the armed forces and 
yet wants more time again,” “can’t put 
finger on what it is, but just seems funny 
type,” “afraid something might happen to 
his mother,” and so on. 

In one instance, a serious problem 
emerged after the study of a registrant who 
was requesting postponement of induction. 


Mr. P, according to the chief clerk, had re- 
turned repeatedly to the Local Board office, 
expressing his keen desire to enter the armed 
forces and regretting that he needed to ask for 
postponements of induction because his parents 
were ill. In his interview with the case worker, 
Mr. P, a well-mannered, somewhat obsequious 
person, presented his request with much _ hesi- 
tancy. He seemed ill at ease and gave the im- 
pression of being very restless. Social Service 
Exchange reported no information. Mr. P told 
the case worker that he was interested in serving 
his coyntry but could not at present due to the poor 
health of his parents. His parents were old and 
seemed to be suffering the usual accompanying 
disabilities of old age. However, there were 
brothers and sisters who were able to take care 
of them. After receiving some reassurance from 
the case worker, Mr. P was able to speak of his 
extreme fear of going blind, despite the fact that 
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every optometrist who examined him assured 
him that nothing was the matter with his eyes. 
Mr. P said that he had been afraid of blindness 
ever since he had been hit by an automobile when 
he was 12 years old. He lost consciousness and 
spent a few days in the hospital. He had no 
subsequent pains, although his face had been 
scarred. The hospital record had been destroyed. 
He spoke of being very nervous, of being unable 
to fall asleep, and of going to his family physician 
for nerve tonics and sedatives. He reported 
that he has been extremely fidgety at times and 
that he could not get along at work. He blushed 
frequently. The information given by Mr. P was 
transmitted to the Medical Division. Mr. P has 
not yet been examined at the Army Induction 
Station. 


In another instance, the registrant’s re- 
action at the board hearing was the reason 
for referral to the case worker. 


Mr. Y, aged 29, impressed the board as a 
nervous person. He seemed unable to answer 
even routine questions in front of the board. 
Social Service Exchange reported no record. 
When seen by the case worker, Mr. Y was ex- 
tremely hesitant in speech but, with encourage- 
ment, gave the following information. He had a 
job in a defense plant, earning $45 weekly, and 
was supporting his wife and baby. He did not 
object to going into the armed forces. He said 
that he thought it might be better for everyone. 
Questions about this led to a slow account of 
his fear that he was going crazy. He had been 
fighting the fear for five years. He had told 
no one about it as he was sure that, if he did, 
he would be sent to a state hospital. At times, 
he had thought of telling his family physician 
but refrained because of his fear of commitment. 
He has difficulty in sleeping. He cannot sit in 
theaters and cannot stand noises in the subway. 
He has been afraid to stay away from home for 
any length of time. He has thought of com- 
mitting suicide. He stated that he would not 
object to induction. If he were in the armed 
forces, he might be killed and finished with his 
troubles. The case worker arranged for Mr. Y 
to see a private psychiatrist, for which he was 
able to pay. This information and the psychia- 
trist’s report were sent to the Medical Division 
by the case worker. Mr. Y has not yet had his 
examination at the Army Induction Station, but 
the psychiatrist’s report indicates a severe dis- 
turbance with a poor prognosis for treatment. 


It seems appropriate to study a registrant 
in whose family there is a history of a neur- 
ological or mental disorder. In addition to 
possible constitutional factors, it is recog- 
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nized that disturbed family relationships 
may have had negative effects on the devel- 
opment of more than one member of the 
group. One striking example of family 
deterioration was revealed in the following 
situation referred by the Local Board. 


Mr. B, the registrant, had turned 18. The 
board had just been notified of the discharge of 
his brother by the armed forces for “ mental 
deficiency and psychosis.” The board notified 
the case worker of these facts. The Social Serv- 
ice Exchange clearing showed that Mr. B’s family 
was known to private family agencies, public 
relief agencies, hospitals, and clinics. Reports 
from these organizations revealed that Mr. B’s 
mother had been in a state hospital twenty years 
ago and was recommitted last year. A brother 
died at the age of three of epilepsy. A sister 
was a very disturbed person who refused psychi- 
atric treatment offered by a social agency. Mr. 
B had a petty larceny charge against him about 
a year ago. He, his sister, and brother were 
keeping house. When he was interviewed Mr. 
B was disinterested and impatient. He spoke 
very angrily of doctors keeping his mother in 
the hospital and of his induction preventing him 
from securing her release. He expressed hostility 
toward other persons, particularly his brother 
and former employers. He stated that he dis- 
liked school and that he quarreled with his 
teachers and students. He had made a poor 
school adjustment. He did not mix with girls 
and said that he could get along without them. 
He showed no concern over the health of his 
brother and sister. The above information was 
sent to the Medical Division and was made avail- 
able to the Army Induction Station for the 
psychiatrist’s use in his examination of Mr. B. 
Mr. B was rejected as a psychopathic personality. 


Studying Personal and Family Situations 
for the Local Board 

Another function of the case worker is 
that of studying personal and family situa- 
tions and submitting his findings to the 
Local Board in order to give the board a 
more valid basis for its decisions. These 
decisions, of course, rest with the Local 
Board and not with the case worker. 

Various types of situations present them- 
selves where the case worker’s study can 
assist the Local Board in reaching decisions. 
The problems are often related to questions 
of classification which arise out of physical 
and mental health of the registrant’s family, 
dependency, and the occupational status 
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of the registrant. Other questions of classi- 
fication grow out of requests of regis- 
trants, whose induction is not impend- 
ing, for immediate entry into the armed 
services and, similarly, of registrants who 
previously have been rejected for physi- 
cal or mental reasons. The Local Board 
may review these rejectees and _ refer 
them again to the Army Induction Station 
with the approval of the Medical Division. 
There also are questions of classification - 
regarding registrants who have been dis- 
honorably discharged from the armed forces 
or who have been rejected because of their 
criminal records. Either the board or the 
registrant may initiate action for possible 
induction. 

In instances where the question of undue 
hardship arises, the case worker’s study and 
report can give pertinent data that will help 
the board in making decisions. These cases 
often involve the physical or mental health 
of a member of the registrant’s family. 
Health of a member of the registrant’s fam- 
ily may be patently endangered if the 
registrant is drafted. Hence, medical data 
should be checked conclusively. Where men- 
tal health is a primary consideration, data 
should be carefully gathered, and, if it 
seems indicated, the case worker should 
consult a psychiatrist or arrange for an 
examination of the patient by a psychiatrist. 
Sometimes, in the study of both physical 
and mental health in the family, the extent 
of the problem may not be extreme and the 
board may decide that no undue hardship 
will exist if the registrant is inducted. In 
some situations, the family, after discussion, 
may see ways of making plans for adequate 
care for the person involved, which may 
then make possible the registrant’s entry 
into the armed forces. 

In the following situation, a study re- 
vealed that the induction of the man would 
create undue hardship for his wife. 


Mr. A requested deferment on the basis of his 
wife’s illness. According to a statement from 
a hospital which he submitted to the Local Board, 
his wife was suffering from a slight bony growth 
in her back. The situation was referred to the 
case worker. In interviews with Mr. and Mrs. 
A it was found that Mrs. A was a very nervous 
person. She complained of queer sensations in 
her arms and the back of her head, inability to 
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sleep, and a general weakened condition, which 
restricted her household activities. She seemed 
to be overcome by her own helplessness and was 
unable to make plans for herself. Mr. A feared 
a recurrence of her former condition when she 
cried constantly and did no housework. Her 
medical record showed that she attended numer- 
ous clinics for various physical complaints. 
There were no other organic findings. She was 
referred to a psychiatric clinic and the psychia- 
trist reported that: “ Mrs. A is suffering from a 
psychoneurosis and is liable, if left to manage 
for herself, to become much worse. Her condi- 
tion now is such that it is impossible for her to 
provide for herself.” The above data were given 
to the Local Board. 


In requests for deferment on the basis 
of dependency and resulting undue hard- 
ship, the Local Board may ask for an inves- 
tigation. In New York City, the Veterans’ 
Division of the Department of Welfare con- 
ducts these dependency investigations. In 
some of these situations, the board may ask 
the help of the case worker in evaluating the 
data. Where financial dependency is not 
the sole determinant for classification, it 
seems better for the case worker attached 
to the Local Board to accept responsibility 
for investigation. 

There is another type of hardship case in 
which the Local Board finds it helpful to 
have the case worker secure information. 
Registrants in “non-deferable” occupations 
or activities must find “essential”? work or 
be inducted unless there are compelling 
circumstances that would cause undue hard- 
ship to the registrant or his dependents by 
a change of employment. Following an 
evaluation by the case worker of the family 
situation, the Local Board may have a more 
valid basis on which to reach a decision. 

Other types of situations in which the 
case worker can be of assistance to the Local 
Board are those in which the registrant or 
his family asks for induction. These re- 
quests may be complicated by involved in- 
ter-relationships of the registrant and his 
family. Induction may be used by the 
registrant for various purposes. One reg- 
istrant may attempt to find an escape from 
disturbed family relationships, while an- 
other may have made realistic plans with 
his family to carry out his wish to join the 
armed services. The registrant’s family in 
requesting induction may also have involved 


motives which may be hostile and punitive 
toward the registrant. In some instances, 
the registrant’s wish to join the service is 
opposed by his family, whose reasons for 
objection are not valid or justified. In order 
to have a better basis for their various 
decisions, the Local Board may find it help- 
ful to have a report from the case worker 
of these situations. 

An illustration of the opposing requests 
of a registrant and his mother is as follows: 


Mrs. N, mother of the registrant, wept and 
was agitated as she asked the Local Board to 
defer her son, aged 19. He had called previously, 
requesting his induction into the armed forces. 
The mother said that she was a widow and had 
four minor children who could be controlled 
only by the registrant, to whom they looked as 
their father. She stated that she relied on the 
registrant for support. The situation was re- 
ferred to the case worker who found in further 
interviews with the mother, and in a report from 
the Department of Welfare, that the registrant 
had a job that paid only moderately and that he 
was able to contribute very little to the family’s 
support. The four minor children were by a 
second marriage. The registrant and these chil- 
dren were somewhat antagonistic. The family 
was receiving public relief supplementary to his 
earnings. It seemed that one of Mrs. N’s main 
concerns was the loss of her son’s small con- 
tribution, which was no more than would be 
provided by his allotment. Her anxiety subsided 
on being assured that her relief allowance would 
be increased until she received her son’s allot- 
ment. Mr. N was eager to enter the armed 
forces. The case worker gave the Local Board 
the above report. Mr. N was accepted for 
military service. 


The Local Board may desire data re- 
garding rejectees who have certain disquali- 
fying physical or mental conditions for the 
armed forces and who are being reviewed 
by the board or are requesting re-examina- 
tion. The board may submit the case work- 
er’s findings to the doctors attached to the 
Medical Division who have the responsi- 
bility of deciding if the rejectee should be 
sent to the Army Induction Station for an 
examination. Rejection can _ precipitate 
various feelings in the registrant. To some 
registrants, rejection is a severe emotional 
threat, and they have difficulty in accepting 
their deferred classification. They may re- 
turn repeatedly to the board and request 
induction. Where the man is obviously not 
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fitted for service, the case worker may be 
able to handle the registrant’s feelings over 
his rejection and submit a report to the 
board. Where the registrant’s condition 
justifies further study and perhaps some 
treatment, referral to a proper community 
resource should be considered with the 
understanding, if indicated, that the case 
worker will ask for a report for the Local 
Board’s consideration in deciding to refer 
the situation to the doctors attached to the 
Medical Division. 

Two other types of cases in which the 
case worker can assist the board are with 
men dishonorably discharged from the 
armed forces and with men who have been 
rejected previously for their criminal 
records. According to Selective Service 
regulations, the registrant in either category 
can ask the board to reconsider him for 
service or the board can initiate the referral 
for induction. In instances of men dis- 
honorably discharged, the board must give 
an opinion of the person’s current habits 
and character. In the cases of registrants 
with criminal records, the board must sub- 
mit an opinion as to whether the person 
will serve creditably in the armed services. 
The case worker can be helpful in studying 
these situations, securing social data, and 
arranging for a psychiatric examination if 
this is indicated. 


Referring Registrants and their Families 
to Community Resources 


The case worker can be helpful to regis- 
trants and their families in making available 
community resources. There are numerous 
problems—economic, employment, family 
relationships, physical or mental health, and 
so on—which persons reveal in the setting 
of the Local Board. Naturally, referrals 
will be affected by the accessibility of the 
individual and the availability of services. 
These may include public agencies, private 
social agencies, clinics and hospitals, var- 
ious relief agencies, numerous agencies as- 
sisting servicemen and their families, and 
so on. In many instances, the financial 
status of the registrant or family will permit 
payment of a fee for service. Where the 
individual is able and willing to pay, the 
case worker should help plan referral to 
private resources. Some persons with 
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severe disturbances may be unable to con- 
sider treatment. Others may give indica- 
tion of a desire for help but may also show 
considerable fear and apprehension. In these 
instances, the case worker can be helpful 
in handling resistance and steering the per- 
son to the agency or private doctor. 

Under the present setup, the case worker 
cannot assume responsibility for continued 
treatment within the Local Board. There 
will be situations that will require simple 
and brief service and these can be handled 
appropriately in the board setting. Where 
further service is indicated, the case worker 
should take responsibility for referral to a 
community resource. 

In this situation of a mentally disturbed 
young man, the referral to a family agency 
was made for help with his various prob- 
lems of adjustment. 


Mr. R, 19 years old, an only child, was re- 
jected for service in the armed forces on the 
basis of a history in a state hospital. He had 
done well in school until his mother died a year 
ago. Following her death he became ill and 
spent three months in a state hospital. He had 
recently been discharged and was on parole. He 
reported monthly to a psychiatric clinic. He re- 
quested that the Local Board refer him for an 
examination. as he wished to enter the armed 
forces. He told the case worker that he wanted 
to support himself. He was assisting his father, 
an apartment house superintendent. He received 
no salary for his work and had no spending 
money. He saw service in the armed forces as 
a means of becoming self-maintaining and re- 
moving himself from an unpleasant home situa- 
tion. He was interested in securing a job. He 
spoke of his father’s strictness with him and of 
being unable to live with him. His father re- 
sented any social activity on his part. The case 
worker referred him to a private family agency 
for help with his problems around employment, 
his inability to accept his rejection for service 
in the armed forces, and his difficulty at home. 
The case worker told him that the psychiatrist 
in the clinic might later give his opinion regard- 
ing induction, but that the agency could help 
him with his other problems. Mr. R accepted 
referral to the private agency. 


Another referral to a private family 
agency was for help in making plans for a 
disturbed brother of a registrant. 


Mr. L, 18 years old, was referred to the case 
worker by the Local Board, as he reported that 
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a younger brother was mentally ill. A screen- 
ing interview with Mr. L seemed to indicate that 
he was a stable person. He appeared to be in- 
telligent. He had recently completed high school 
and had good grades. He was earning $25 
weekly. His father had a job in a navy yard 
and earned $45-$50 a week and was able to sup- 
port the family. His brother had been seen by 
several private psychiatrists. The family was in- 
terested in securing psychiatric care but unwilling 
to accept the recommendation of commitment. 
Mr. L was worrying over leaving his father with 
this problem. The family was disturbed recently 
as the brother’s condition seemed to be growing 
more severe. The case worker spoke with Mr. 
L of referral of this problem to a private family 
agency and assured him of the agency’s interest. 
The father, a hard-working person who took pride 
in his son’s induction, was seen, and he too ac- 
cepted the referral. Mr. L was relieved that 
the agency would help his father make plans 
regarding medical care for his brother. He has 
entered the armed forces and has kept in touch 
with the case worker on developments. 


Direct referral to a community resource 
usually can be made by the case worker. 
Instances will arise, however—particularly 
in problems of mental disturbance or physi- 
cal conditions where referral to medical or 
psychiatric services will provoke resistance 
—which cannot be overcome in a brief con- 
tact. These persons may be able to accept 
referral to a family agency, which may seem 
less threatening. Even with families who 
have funds to pay for private medical or 
psychiatric care a referral to a family agency 
may be indicated. 


Special Problems in Interviewing 


The case worker’s primary responsibility 
is to the Selective Service System, the offi- 
cial governmental agency he represents. His 
data may be used by the Local Board or by 
the Medical Division. His approach to the 
persons he interviews should take into ac- 
count this responsibility, as well as his 
traditional one of wishing to serve the best 
interests of his clients. This dual respon- 
sibjlity is not new to case workers, but it 
may be somewhat unfamiliar to those case 
workers who have been identified more 
exclusively with agencies dealing with per- 
sonal and family readjustments. Perhaps 
one of the techniques to be developed is that 
of transmitting to the interviewee at the 
Local Board a sense of the board’s respon- 


sibility to select suitable registrants for the 
armed forces as well as its wish to act on full 
information. The case worker can present 
himself, then, as a person who has an aware- 
ness of individual adjustments and of dis- 
turbing factors within the family. He can 
also convey the fact that the Selective Serv- 
ice System is cognizant of its responsibility 
to act on full information, and that the 
case worker is there to help in gaining an 
understanding of personal and family in- 
volvements. 

The basic tenets of case work will not be 
changed by the setting of the Local Board 
and the new types of presenting problems. 
In attempting to assist the registrant and his 
family, the case worker will need to draw 
on the whole gamut of case work skills. One 
special consideration, however, that should 
be kept in mind by the case worker, is the 
feeling of the particular individual toward 
the Local Board. To many registrants and 
their families, the Local Board is an authori- 
tative piece of machinery that has the power 
to disturb accustomed patterns of living. It 
can force unwanted separations. It can 
create difficult economic problems. It can 
expose phases of a person’s past or personal 
feelings about which he is protective. On 
the other hand, the Local Board may rep- 
resent a source of help, by granting post- 
ponements of induction either to prevent 
undue hardship or to adjust their situations. 
In some instances, it can serve as a means 
of settling difficulties by separation. 

Naturally, the registrant’s classification 
will affect his and his family’s reactions to 
the case worker. In the screening process, 
response to the case worker may be quite 
different if separation is imminent and the 
registrant is facing the reality of induction. 
There may be a heightening of fear and 
the need to cover with a variety of defenses. 
These may interfere with a clear, pertinent 
presentation of the registrant’s mental con- 
dition. It may be necessary for the case 
worker to be quite direct in handling the 
defenses and in pointing out that this is the 
appropriate time for the Local Board or the 
Medical Division to have full information 
for the best interests of the registrant. 

After an initial interview, it is often ap- 
parent that more extensive study is indi- 
cated and, in many instances, continued 
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treatment. When the question of referral 
to community resources is under considera- 
tion, the purpose should be made clear to 
the client. Many persons, of course, are 
really seeking assistance and readily accept 
referral. Others, however, will be appre- 
hensive and will have difficulty in grasping 
that the case worker and the resource are 
interested in helping them. Some may feel 
so threatened by separation that they find it 
hard to accept the fact that somebody in 
the Local Board wishes to help them. When 
a referral is made for further study and a 
subsequent report is requested for the Local 
Board’s consideration, the case worker has 
the obligation to discuss this frankly with 
the registrant or his family. In planning 


referrals, the case worker should determine, 
through discussion with the registrant, the 
kind of information which should be sub- 
mitted to the resource. 

In summary, it is evident that the case 
worker at the Local Board has an oppor- 
tunity to use all his skills. These skills are 
drawn from basic case work principles. 
True, the case worker will observe certain 
differentials in using his case work skills. 
However, the principles are not new. Re- 
finement of skills may occur in the course 
of the case worker’s practice in the Local 
Board. The war has produced a swifter 
stream of living. For the case worker it 
may mean sharpening of skills and greater 
astuteness in practice. 


Case Work with Men of the Armed Forces 


H. Ausrey ELtiottr 


DMINISTRATIVELY, the military 
and naval welfare service program of 
the American Red Cross is classified under 
two main services: (1) hospital service, 
which, under the supervision of the com- 
manding officer of the hospital, provides 
social service for the patients and super- 
vised recreation for selected bed patients 
and all ambulatory patients,’ and (2) camp 
service for the able-bodied military per- 
sonnel. Red Cross workers carrying out 
this military and naval welfare program are 
designated as field directors or assistant 
field directors and the services they admin- 
ister are frequently referred to as “field 
director services.” This paper is con- 
cerned with the field director serving able- 
bodied troops—the problems he encounters 
and how he meets them.? 

Social work as practiced in a military 
setting does not differ fundamentally from 
that practiced in the usual community set- 

1A detailed discussion of some of the psy- 
chiatric aspects of the Red Cross hospital pro- 
gram appears in “A Year’s Service in a Psy- 


chiatric Unit of the American Red Cross”, by 
— Shane, THe Famiry, December, 1942, p. 


2For a complete description of the Red Cross 
program for the armed forces, see “Iceland to 
the Indies,” by Robert E. Bondy, Survey Mid- 
Monthly, October, 1942, p. 259. 
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ting. The same general objectives, philoso- 
phy, skills, methodology, and generic body 
of knowledge are present. However, the 
environment and circumstances in which 
both client and social worker function do 
create certain new experiences and prob- 
lems. For the client, or soldier, certain pres- 
sures may exaggerate those problems al- 
ready present or be the direct cause of the 
development of new ones. Likewise, the 
field director finds himself functioning in 
an unusual setting, serving a limited and, 
in some respects, homogeneous clientele, 
and bounded by certain definite limitations 
set up by the nature of his working environ- 
ment. 

The military man finds himself called 
upon to adjust to a new role and in so 
doing may fall short of the desired end. Or 
his reaction to camp life may have been 
satisfactory and yet circumstances, either 
at the camp or at home, may exert sufficient 
pressure on him to constitute a threat to 
his already satisfactory adjustment. In addi- 
tion to the initial shock of being withdrawn 
from the family and community setting 
where he has lived, the soldier is faced with 
the regimented existence of military life, 
loneliness, confinement, crowded living con- 
ditions and lack of privacy, regulations, 
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subordination and alteration of status, to- 
gether with fear of the unknown.* Many of 
those who have made borderline adjust- 
ments in civilian life have been forced to 
withdraw from military life suffering from 
exaggerated forms of their earlier difficul- 
ties. 

Assuming that the serviceman’s adjust- 
ment has been satisfactory, certain exigen- 
cies may arise in his existence, some of 
which affect primarily his family and others 
that bear only on his own happiness. Of 
the former, illness or death in the immediate 
family, with their resultant anxieties, con- 
stitute a large number and from this group 
come many of the field director’s emergency 
situations. Emergency communication and 
transportation are usually the greatest 
needs of these men. Thousands of service- 
men have called upon field directors for 
financial assistance in returning home to 
visit ill relatives or to be present for funeral 
rites. Often the man is caught short without 
enough money to pay his own way or the 
trip may be so long as to require more than 
his month’s pay would cover. In instances 
like these, where the emergency is verified 
and the local chapter has indicated that the 
man’s presence will be helpful, field direc- 
tors may, with the approval of the com- 
manding officer, lend or grant money for 
travel. 

Distress over the inability of those at 
home to care for themselves during the 
serviceman’s absence is the source of fre- 
quent anxiety. This was particularly true 
before the passage of the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 and the 
problem has scarcely diminished, due to the 
fact that in many instances allotments reg- 
istered some months ago have not yet 
taken effect. Intra-agency planning between 
the field director and the Red Cross chap- 
ter in the man’s home community is the 
means by which the needs of both the serv- 
iceman and his family may be met. 

The financial problems of the married 
serviceman, together with those allied diffi- 
culties that arise when he attempts to have 
his family near him, adjacent to his post, 
are numerous. Two major problems are 


8 The relatively few individuals who come to 
military life purposefully, seeking its protection, 
are not included in this larger group. 


involved here, the first having to do with 
the soldier’s effort to support his family 
on an inadequate income. Prior to increased 
pay schedules, thousands of military fam- 
ilies were living on less than minimum bud- 
gets and increased pay, although it has 
improved the situation, has by no means 
eliminated it. Field directors and chapters 
adjacent to military posts have been and 
still are facing this situation daily. The 
second major part of this problem has to 
do with the frequent transfer of men from 
one station to another or to overseas desti- 
nations. Military transfers are ordered 
without benefit of notice and the man with 
a family living adjacent to his post finds 
himself with orders to move within twenty- 
four hours. Usually the transfer involves 
lengthy travel, with destination often un- 
known, and the serviceman is likely to be 
without funds to transport his family either 
to his new station or their place of legal 
settlement. The family must remain be- 
hind, frequently without sufficient resources 
to make ends meet or means of planning 
for the future. While the field director 
works with the man during the very short 
time before the transfer, the chapter worker 
begins plans with the family. 

These and other situations are complicated 
by personal problems arising out of mili- 
tary experience which affect the serviceman 
individually and which make him unhappy 
or otherwise add to his difficulties in adjust- 
ing to the military scene. Lapse of time 
without funds is the common experience of 
every soldier or sailor at some time or 
other and the resultant feelings of depen- 
dency and resentment manifest themselves 
in various ways, to say nothing of the actual 
need that occasionally arises from such a 
lack. In such instances, the field director 
has at hand the tools with which to work 
on both jobs. First, he can help the man in 
his understanding of why he is without 
money—why the machinery of army or 
navy administration is not always able to 
keep pace with the rapid movement of its 
members. If necessary, then, he can provide 
some of those necessities, such as comfort 
articles, lacking because of the delayed pay, 
or he may give or lend money with which 
they may be purchased. 

Homesickness in all its reality is not an 
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uncommon morale problem, particularly 
overseas, and presents an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for initiative and skill in both the 
fields of counseling and recreation. Reports 
from abroad impress us daily with the great 
importance of leisure-time activities and the 
part they are playing in the total picture of 
service to troops. 

Conflict with strict military authority may 
logically be expected to produce a number 
of incidents among men whose reactions 


‘are sufficiently severe to bring about out- 


right punishment and confinement. The 
great majority of these return to regular 
duty in a short time but in certain instances 
the incarceration is for a long period, 
ranging up to several years. In either 
event unhealthy attitudes frequently develop 
which make continued adjustment and 
acceptance of military life difficult. Through 
referral of such a person by commanding 
officer or provost marshal, the field director 
is often able to interpret the meaning and 
need for strict discipline and give insight 
into the impersonal aspects of punishment 
or confinement so that the serviceman may 
adjust his attitudes to an acceptable level. 
For instance, a field director serving with 
American troops in India was asked to see 
a young prisoner whose behavior had 
developed to a point of defiance and who 
had been put in solitary confinement pend- 
ing court martial In the words of the 
field director, “I found a big tow-headed 
country boy, who greeted me pleasantly 
and seemed utterly inoffensive. . . . Two 
things were apparent: (1) a complete lack of 
understanding of military discipline and (2) 
a whopping big sense of persecution which 
found expression in a stubborn wrath 
against anyone who ordered him about.” 
The record indicates that he had been a 
farm boy whose army experience was his 
first under other than parental supervision 
and who, unfortunately, had not adapted 
to rigid army discipline. He had no dif- 
ficulty in establishing a relationship with 
persons other than those in authority. 

In a single thirty-minute interview, how 
is a field director to help a boy facing the 
possibility of five years’ imprisonment? 
By realizing the limitations of the situation 
and yet being aware of the opportunity to 
be of assistance, the director was able to 
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help him see this discipline as an impersonal 
thing and a part of the war machine. Dur- 
ing the brief, friendly conversation the lad 
was able to ease his hurt and anger and 
expressed considerable relief, although he 
was court martialed and returned to the 
States. 

Problems of communication in which the 
serviceman wishes to contact relatives in 
this country or abroad are the responsibility 
of the field director in co-operation with the 
local community chapter or International 
Red Cross. The reverse situation in which 
families desire to communicate with sons or 
fathers in the armed forces are channeled 
through the local chapter to the field di- 
rector, either here or overseas. In the 
latter connection there is a skill employed 
by field directors, particularly overseas, 
which bears further comment. 

As the war continues, thousands of 
emergency illness and death messages flow 
through Red Cross channels to field di- 
rectors in this country and abroad. The 
field director is responsible for seeing that 
the message is delivered to the soldier or 
sailor involved. Much skill is required in 
this relationship. When shocking news is 
delivered to a member of the armed forces 
serving in this country, there is a real 
responsibility for understanding the implica- 
tions of the shock and offering such helpful 
guidance and facilities as are necessary. 
However, while stationed in this country 
or on the off-shore bases, the anxious 
serviceman is usually in a position to take 
some definite and at least partially satisfy- 
ing action, such as going home or getting 
a message through immediately. By being 
able to take some direct and decisive step, 
much of the anxiety may be relieved. But 
the situation is entirely different overseas. 
There, the serviceman has no chance of 
actually doing anything constructive about 
his anxiety. To return home is out of the 
question and he cannot get supplemental 
news other than that contained in the 
original message. His reaction may be 
extreme with potentially harmful results. 
The field director’s probiem is also acute 
in that he must deliver the message in such 
a manner as to minimize the effect of shock 
and at the same time provide sympathetic 
and helpful counsel. It is a_ situation 
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definitely unlike that met on any other social 
work job and must be met by a fundamental 
understanding of human relationships, the 
end product of which may determine the 
emotional balance to be retained by the 
serviceman. 

Dissatisfaction over assignment or duties, 
or military life in general, is an occasional 
“ grouse ” heard by field directors. Through 
counsel and discreet referral to a classifica- 
tion officer, successful adjustments are 
sometimes assured. Other situations, as 
varied as the men who present them, go to 
make up the unlimited problems faced by 
servicemen everywhere. 

The field director is called upon to help 
those who come to him, either of their own 
accord or through referral by military 
personnel. As the problems he works with 
are colored by military life, so is his area 
of functioning affected by the same military 
coloring. In order to fit into the scheme 
of things, he wears a uniform, as does the 
soldier, distinguished only by his Red Cross 
insignia. He faces the task of regulating 
his identifications with officers and enlisted 
men to a satisfactory balance so that the 
enlisted man who is his client may consider 
him an impartial, non-military individual, 
bearing no authority over him. As a social 
worker employed under such conditions, he 
is subject to the general regulations of his 
post and is actually considered part of the 
command. He operates in a completely 
military setting, having his office and some- 
times his quarters on the post. In order 
to perform his job, he has access to certain 
secret military information and, in dealing 
with outside community resources, must 
continually bear this in mind. His methods 
must be adaptable, taking into considera- 
tion that both his own and the soldier’s 
area of functioning are limited. 

He must continually remember that 
servicemen live in groups and share their 
experiences in a way uncommon to family 
life. For this reason he must think of the 
effect of his methods and planning on the 
entire group rather than on the individual 
alone. For example, orders are issued 
that 10 per cent of the station strength may 
have leave at some particular time. Seaman 
Smith comes to the field director very much 
disturbed over the fact that he does not 


have sufficient funds for his transportation 
home and this is his last opportunity to 
visit his relatives before going to sea. He 
asks the field director to provide the money 
on a loan basis and promises to repay on 
the following payday. Further discussion 
discloses that his desire to visit home is 
sufficiently keen to upset him considerably 
if he loses this opportunity and, after clear- 
ing with the home chapter, the field director 
makes him a loan to cover his travel and 
incidental expenses. The seaman returns 
immediately to his barracks and, as he packs 
his clothes, his mates ask him how he 
managed to raise the money. He explains 
that Red Cross loaned him the money. 
Within a few minutes, several other sailors 
are calling on the field director with similar 
requests. 

The problem presented is obviously dif- 
ficult. What basis of evaluation shall the 
field director use? Where shall he begin 
or stop? How does one determine degree 
of emotional disturbance or the so-called 
“ morale factor” in such instances? There 
are no academic answers to these questions; 
rather, the solution lies in objectivity of 
judgment and realism of approach. The 
field director must feel secure in his posi- 
tion, both as regards the enlisted men and 
the officers involved. He must first evalu- 
ate the circumstances of the group and apply 
that evaluation to the individuals. He 
must be able to say “yes” or “ no” and 
interpret his judgment to those who 
require it. 

The peculiar nature of the field director’s 
assignment presents him with other prob- 
lems not usually experienced by workers 
in other community agencies. There are 
more than 500 Red Cross offices on military 
posts in the United States alone, in each 
of which is a field director. In many he is 
both director and worker and in others his 
staff may range from one assistant to 
twenty-five. In the great majority of cases 
he is called upon to be both executive and 
worker, regardless of the size of his staff. 
He is responsible for handling all the ad- 
ministrative problems of his office and at 
the same time is the social worker who 
meets and works with the men on his post. 
These are heavy responsibilities, particu- 
larly since supervision of necessity cannot 
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be continuous but is rather carried out on 
a basis of scheduled visits by the field 
supervisor. As a result, the field director 
is often required to make decisions without 
the aid of counsel or discussion except in 
emergency situations, when he may refer 
to his headquarters by telegraph or 
telephone. 

Field directors must be free to move 
about over the country, or over the world 
for that matter, if they have indicated a 
willingness to go on foreign assignment. 
The emergency nature of the job makes 
such mobility a prerequisite, since one may 
be asked to move from one station to an- 
other without notice of more than a few 
hours or days. This presents certain prob- 
lems, particularly to the married man or 
other person with responsibility for others, 
and is a personal adjustment that should be 
reconciled before venturing into the experi- 
ence. On the other hand, it holds advan- 
tages for the individual who enjoys pioneer- 
ing and gives opportunity for travel and 
new experiences not easily attained through 
normal channels. It should be added that 
these moves and changes are for the greater 
part to the advantage of the individual, 
since the rapid expansion of the armed 
forces has created an increasing number of 
new military establishments which in turn 
create a similar number of field director 
assignments from the ranks of the assistant 
field directors over the country. 

Furthermore, in the armed forces are 
men from all walks of life, the majority of 
whom have had no contact with social 
agencies or their representatives. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more outstanding 
example of “social work in a foreign 
setting’ and one of the greatest challenges 
of the experience is that of continual inter- 
pretation of the agency’s function. These, 
plus the fact that in many instances the 
field director is stationed in a locality where 
community resources are limited, make the 
assignment both invigorating and difficult. 

In World War I, Red Cross had in its 
service many people whose job it was to 
give a service of somewhat similar nature 
to our troops. The program continued 
throughout the peace years, on a much 
smaller scale, however, with a major por- 
tion of the emphasis being placed on the 
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ex-serviceman and his family. The expan- 
sion of these services, brought about 
through a greater understanding of the 
needs of people, is in itself an example of 
the progress in social work during the past 
decade. It parallels other developments, 
particulariy those in social legislation and 
progress in federal and state assumption of 
social responsibility. The fact that these 
services are being made available to our 
armed forces is of great importance, for it 
indicates a progressive realization and ac- 
ceptance on the part of those in charge of 
waging a war that morale has a more basic 
significance than has been attributed to it 
heretofore and that social work has a 
definite contribution to make to it. This 
point is further demonstrated by the most 
recent developments in military mental 
hygiene. Within the past year a few ex- 
perimental mental hygiene or classification 
units in army and navy induction centers 
have been developed. War Department 
officials have requested the service of Red 
Cross psychiatric social workers for these 
clinics and at this writing a total of 40 such 
units is contemplated. Some of these are 
already functioning. Furthermore, deten- 
tion and rehabilitation camps are being de- 
veloped through the various Army Service 
Commands. To these are coming soldiers 
who, for some reason or other, have been 
in conflict with military authority and who 
have been chronic offenders. These men 
are brought to the centers for study and 
further classification as a means of rehabili- 
tating them for active service. Army 
psychiatrists are active in the program and, 
as it develops, social workers, both those 
now in the armed forces and those employed 
by Red Cross, may be expected to take an 
active part. Also, consideration is being 
given to further classification of qualified 
social workers in the armed forces and sev- 
eral are now assisting in military mental 
hygiene clinics. : 

Further understanding of the use of the 
short contact interview is bound to come 
from experience gathered by the hundreds 
of social workers employed in this program. 
The thousands of such interviews will not 
only allow further study of the techniques 
used but will also produce considerable 
reference and teaching material. 


— 











The great demand for trained personnel 
has brought sharply to the fore the inade- 
quate supply of well equipped social work- 
ers. Present unmet needs will tend more 
and more to focus on the opportunities for 
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qualified men and women in the profession. 
Post-war needs will amplify these oppor- 
tunities and at the same time stress 
the need for maintaining standards of 
employment and practice. 


The Impact of the War upon the Husband-Wife 
Relationship in the Rural Family 


EstHEer E. TWENTE 


N considering the impact of the war upon 

a specific aspect of rural family life there 
is the temptation, in introducing the topic, 
to discuss at length the effects of the war 
upon the whole situation of the rural family. 
Particularly is this true when efforts to 
get case histories and other material deal- 
ing with the topic under consideration have 
yielded an abundance of information per- 
taining to the total rural family situation.’ 
Since the relationship to be discussed can 
be understood only in terms of its setting, 
a few observations regarding rural condi- 
tions in general are in order, even though 
the time allotted will not permit a detailed 
analysis. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that “the total cash farm in- 
come from farm marketings and government 
payments during 1942 amounted to 16,138 
million dollars. In 1941 the total income 
from these sources was 11,754 million dol- 
lars, and in 1919, when the previous record 
of cash farm income was reached, income 
from marketings amounted to 14,602 mil- 


1 The author of this manuscript is indebted to 
many persons for contributions. Forty-eight case 
histories and 18 statements were supplied by 41 
county and state welfare workers from Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Colorado, and Texas. In addi- 
tion, there were histories and comments from a 
chaplain of an army post, a rural minister, a Red 
Cross executive of a rural county, a rural nurse, 
a county superintendent of schools, several Farm 
Bureau leaders, a member of the Kansas staff of 
the Farm Security Administration, a representa- 
tive from the Farm Credit Administration, and 
a staff member of the Kansas Children’s Home 
and Service League. Several students from the 
Departments of Sociology and Psychology of 
the University of Kansas assisted in assembling 
and organizing the material received. 


lion dollars.” To this income should be 
added—no one knows just how much—the 
wages paid in war industries to farm and 
small-town families who are supplementing 
their already increased incomes by having 
one or more members work in near-by war 
plants. In fact, according to one study, the 
part-time farm family fares better econom- 
ically than the full-time farm family. This 
would, at least, seem to be true in the poorer 
agricultural area.2 The good wages paid 
in war industries bring in more income than 
do farm marketings. The repeated reports 
of county workers in public welfare depart- 
ments to the effect that no longer is the 
farm or small-town family applying for 
financial aid can be easily understood. 
This improved economic situation is hav- 
ing other effects that might be considered 
good. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that one out of every 10 of the 
100,000 borrowers of the Federal Land 
Banks repaid their loans in 1942. Young 
farmers particularly, according to one case 
worker, “are improving their homes, paint- 
ing them, putting on new shingles, and 
getting rid of indebtedness.” A rural public 
health nurse finds that for the first time 
in years members of the farm family in her 
county are having dental work done and 
their tonsils removed—that is, when doctors 
and dentists are available. “Children seem 
to be in better physical condition and their 
clothing is noticeably better,” says one 
county superintendent of schools, and a 
rural minister comments, “Farm income 
and purchasing power is at an all-time 


2 Dorothy Dickins: “What War Is Doing to the 
Farm Family,” Journal of Home Economics, 
June, 1942, pp. 358-361. 
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high.” This is encouraging, particularly 
when as recently as 1935 and 1936, sixty- 
five per cent of all non-relief farm families 
had an income annually of less than $1250.3 

Not all the effects of the changed eco- 
nomic conditions can be considered bene- 
ficial to the life of the farm family. The 
high wages paid in war industries provide 
a constant pull away from the farm. One 
social worker reports: “Frequently both 
father and mother work away from home 
all day and leave their children with elderly 
women, young girls, or even alone. I 
recently found a family of children in a 
small town about fifty miles from W.... 
The parents live in W through the week and 
go home over the week end. . . . The chil- 
dren take care of themselves during the 
week.”” It must be remembered that when 
farm mothers and mothers from small 
towns go to work in a war industry there 
are seldom organized community facilities 
for the care of children. The “neighborli- 
ness” of the earlier rural family may not 
exist in the degree that it did formerly, and 
if there is an inclination on the part of 
neighbors “to help out,” they may not feel 
called upon, and certainly do not have the 
time, to make it a permanent responsibility. 

From all sources come reports of con- 
ditions of depleted manpower on the farms. 
Says one farm mother, “We are under 
serious handicaps. The help problem is the 
most serious, and then the lack of machin- 
ery. All too many of the farm boys have 
gone, some into war industries because of 
the lure of high wages, but the far greater 
per cent serving our country. It is just one 
terrible handicap to replace the born farmers 
with city help, high school boys, or migrant 
labor. Tractors big and little or combines 
cost too much money to let inexperienced 
help break them up. . . . The dairy industry 
is hit particularly hard. . . . One has to 
understand stock to take care of it. Animals 
react to fear or mistreatment.” 

“Farm sales are the source of concern” 
to one farm agent. One of the principal 
reasons given for these sales is the inability 
of the farmer to secure help. In one county 
20 per cent of the farms are lying idle. In 

8’ White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, Final Report, U. S. Children’s Bu- 


reau publication No. 272, Washington, D. C., 
1942, p. 85. 
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most instances the members of the family 
double their efforts and try to get the work 
done. One home demonstration leader com- 
ments, “Farm people will take on extra 
responsibilities and will make adjustments 
without complaint, and sometimes they do 
not realize that they cannot go on indefi- 
nitely without injury to themselves.” 

Deferment of farm youth by Selective 
Service Boards is causing tensions in the 
family group. A farm agent remarks that 
“It sometimes takes more courage for the 
farm boy to stay home than to enter military 
service.’ And a farm mother adds, “No 
one can blame a farm boy for not asking 
for deferment, or his parents either, no 
matter how badly they need him, if it puts 
the boy down in the eyes of the world as 
a slacker or yellow.” One case worker tells 
of a family who are “stable, capable people. 
. . . There is one son at home who is 19 
years of age. The father needs his help 
badly. In this particular community the 
boy is made to feel that he is unpatriotic if 
he does not volunteer. He has felt the pres- 
sure ... until he is determined to enlist and 
get away from the situation, leaving his 
father and mother alone on the farm.” One 
observer comments, “Parents of boys of 
draft age, or who are approaching it, are 
encountering problems with their sons. The 
boys are restless and do not want to settle 
down to anything. . . . In many instances 
these farm boys could be deferred, but be- 
cause the neighbor boys and all their friends 
are going into the army, or are already gone, 
they are not satisfied with staying on the 
farm. ... Parents find this a difficult situ- 
ation to meet.” 

Another problem that has come to the 
farm home is the necessity for taking in 
daughters and daughters-in-law and their 
children. One worker writes, “Some of 
the older farm families are finding it diffi- 
cult to make the shift in the composition of 
their households and I am sure it is equally 
as hard for the young homemakers to ad- 
just themselves to the situation.” Particu- 
larly is this true, as another observer points 
out, when the young family has been accus- 
tomed to city ways and city home conveni- 
ences. One welfare worker reports, “In 
our county, wives with babies are prac- 
tically all at home with their parents.” 
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The farm family is no longer tied to the 
soil as in the past. The following story 
appeared this spring in a mimeographed 
publication of a small rural high school, a 
school formerly attended by the five D 
children : 


News of Mr. and Mrs. Lee D and family of 
San Diego, California, will be of interest to 
the old friends and neighbors of the community. 
Jerry, the youngest son, reported for his physical 
examination February 15. Eloise, with her son 
Victor, is at home with her mother. Her hus- 
band, V.J.B., is First Pilot and Navigator on a 
patrol bomber in Natal, South America. Dewey 
has been in training in Columbia, South Carolina, 
for the past year and now is at the officer candi- 
date school in Miami, Florida. Phyllis, who re- 
ceived her M.A. in history at the University of 
Southern California, is an Ensign in the WAVES. 
She was trained at Smith College and Holyoke 
College, in Massachusetts, and was retained at 
Mt. Holyoke on the instruction staff. She re- 
ceived her commission in six weeks instead of the 
usual twelve. Elmo, the oldest, is planning to 
enter service soon. 


For some families this moving about no 
doubt brings many satisfactions and better 
ways of life. For others, as indicated by 
a number of case histories, the breaking 
away from old friends and relatives seems 
to have disorganizing effects for both the 
young people and those of the older group. 

The drain of professional people from 
communities seems to hit the rural com- 
munity hardest of all. The state associate 
director of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion of Kansas reports that in the western 
part of the state several counties have not 
a single doctor in them. It is reported that 
one overworked doctor in a rural commun- 
ity has let it be known—facetiously, we hope 
—that unless the babies arrive on schedule 
he will not be responsible for obstetric cases ! 
One county superintendent of schools states 
that in the last year 57 out of 148 rural 
teachers were lost from the schools over 
which he has supervision. 

It is in such a setting and through the 
strains and tensions created thereby that 
the husband-wife relationships are being 
tested and remain or become stable and 
secure, or, if the strain proves too great, 
break either partially or completely. What 
happens would seem to depend rather 
largely upon the kind of personality pattern 


developed before the war was making itself 
felt. Where relationships have remained or 
become stable, strengths seem to have 
existed before Pearl Harbor. Where break- 
downs have occurred, the potential diffi- 
culty was there when the war broke out. 
All the case histories seem to substantiate 
this hypothesis. Just to what an extent the 
war has affected any one situation cannot- 
be definitely established. No one can say 
what would have happened in each family 
if there had been no war. It would appear, 
however, that where marriage ties are weak 
and the relationship is full of conflict, the 
war is responsible for a certain number of 
permanent separations. 


Mr. B enlisted in the air corps in August, 1942. 
The case history shows that serious family con- 
flict preceded the enlistment. Mrs. B, reared on 
a farm in Minnesota, married Mr. B, whose par- 
ents were natives of Sicily. They met while Mrs. 
B was attending high school in Duluth and Mr. 
B was working in that city. 

According to a former employer of her hus- 
band, Mrs. B was never satisfied and always kept 
Mr. B in “hot water.” Others referred to her 
as being as “batty as you make ’em,” and with- 
out a “lick of sense.” With the instability of 
Mrs. B, the differences in cultural backgrounds, 
including differences in church affiliations, and 
the interactions of these and other factors, there 
probably was not much opportunity for a satis- 
factory marital relationship. The war offered 
Mr. B an opportunity to get away. That he is 
planning to make the separation permanent seems 
to be indicated by his slowness to respond to Mrs. 
B’s demands for an allotment. The war did not 
cause the break but it does seem to have precipi- 
tated it. 


The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. T was of 
much longer duration although it, too, had 
been full of tensions. Again, the war was 
responsible for the final break. This time 
it provided not only the means of escape 
but it also removed the son who had been 
the balance wheel in family stability. 


Mr. and Mrs. T’s only son, Jack, is in the 
navy. Both parents are fond of him. For years 
the parents have had difficulty. Mrs. T is high- 
strung and inclined to nag. Mr. T wants peace 
and a good time. Before, when the situation 
became tense, Jack would appeal to his father 
and mother and was able to effect reconciliations. 
In spite of all her grievances, real and other- 
wise, Mrs. T has never really wanted to be 
separated from her husband. Mr. T, on the 
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other hand, has desired to get away. With Jack 
gone, Mrs. T has worried and her “nervousness” 
has increased. This spring the tensions reached 
such proportions that Mr. T took Mrs. T for a 
visit to her sister, left her there, and has not 
been heard from since. Mrs. T is convinced 
that he has joined the army under an assumed 
name and as a single man. She is hysterical and 
is certain that Jack, who is at sea, will either 
commit suicide or go A.W.O.L. when he hears 
of his father’s action. 


On the other hand, in the stable family, 
entrance into military service does not be- 
come the means to an emotional and psy- 
chological break even though there is a 
physical separation. Instead there is mutual 
planning and encouragement and the re- 
lationship remains stable and secure. 


Mr. and Mrs. M, for example, had known each 
other for a number of years before they mar- 
ried five years ago. Both had been reared on a 
farm but after Mr. M had found work as a 
painter in a small town near-by, the couple bought 
a home and moved to the village. They worked 
and saved and soon were able to make the down 
payment on the one paint shop in the town. 
There was one child who died in infancy. In 
order to keep busy, Mrs. M started to help her 
husband in the shop. It was not long until she 
was able to take care of the customers coming 
to the shop, leaving Mr. M free to do paint jobs 
within the community. Then Mr. M was drafted. 
At first both Mr. and Mrs. M seemed at a loss 
to know what to do. The more they thought 
about it, however, the more they began to look 
upon Mr. M’s impending service as something he 
owed as a duty, and they could even think of 
his army experiences as providing adventure and 
new contacts. Mrs. M decided to keep the store 
open while Mr. M is away. With the help of a 
high school student she has been able to do this. 
She receives three or four letters a week from 
her husband, telling of his experiences, while she 
in turn writes him regularly of happenings at 
home. Even a war is not apt to disrupt this re- 
lationship. 


Several histories indicate that pride in 
the husband who is rendering military serv- 
ice, together with the assurance of a regular 
allotment check, tends to strengthen rela- 
tionships that seemed to be in jeopardy be- 
fore the war. 


There were the R’s. Not much is known of 
the earlier difficulties, but the record indicates 
that Mr. R was released from a job on the daily 
paper for having “affairs with several women.” 
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He was a stereotyper and had held the same 
job for thirteen years. Soon afterward he left 
his wife and three children. The family was 
given public assistance for a number of years. 
Mrs. R heard from her husband occasionally but 
efforts to secure support from him failed. Mrs. 
R proved to be an excellent manager and a very 
good mother. 

In September, 1942, Mrs. R reported to the 
social worker that her husband had returned home 
while on furlough from the army. He had offered 
to make an allotment to her and the children. 
The first check, for $92, arrived in October, 1942. 
The case history indicates that Mrs. R is very 
proud of her husband’s service and is pleased 
that he has voluntarily reassumed his family re- 
sponsibilities. 


It may not have permanent value but in 
some instances the opportunity to project 
feelings of dissatisfaction upon the army, 
the Selective Service Boards, and other war 
agencies, seems temporarily, at least, to re- 
lieve tensions between husband and wife. 
Several histories indicate that a husband 
who did not get along well with his wife 
now writes to her regularly and assures 
her of his affections. The same letters are 
full of criticism of army officers, the food 
served, and army life in general. The wife 
may project her feelings in similar fashion. 
One history states, “Mrs. E has always 
declared a deep love for her husband in 
spite of their bickerings. Now she blames 
everyone else for his shortcomings. She 
thinks the army has treated him cruelly.” 

One other effect of the war must be 
mentioned—that of precipitating hasty and 
poorly planned marriages. This has oc- 
curred in rural as well as in urban com- 
munities. Because there is not time to make 
a satisfactory adjustment before the separa- 
tion, all kinds of difficulties seem to result. 
Such was the case with Alma and Leroy, 
aged 22 and 25. 


The marriage of Alma and Leroy was defi- 
nitely precipitated by the mobilization of the 
National Guard. They had been “going steady” 
for a while before Leroy enlisted in the local 
troop shortly before the group expected to go 
into active service at Camp Robinson. Leroy had 
not intended to marry, but the mobilization of 
the troop was postponed and the unit did not leave 
for almost two months. During that time they 
succumbed to the pressures of the impending 
separation and almost without preparation they 
were married. 








They had known each other only long enough to 
be aware of each other’s attractiveness and not 
long enough to build up any faith or trust in 
each other. And, as Alma later stated, Leroy 
thought he could be surer of her if they had a 
baby right away, 

Alma was pregnant before Leroy left for camp 
but she followed him. The living arrangements 
were very unsatisfactory and finally it became 
financially impossible for her to remain at the 
camp. She returned to Leroy’s father’s home. 
Leroy’s young sister in the home nearly succeeded 
in separating the two before the baby was born. 
The sister was very jealous of the fact that 
she had been replaced by Alma in the affections 
of her brother, with whom she had always had 
a very close relationship. . . . While Alma was 
very ill following the birth of the baby, Leroy 
came home. He charged her with the indiscre- 
tions reported in his sister’s letters... . After he 
returned to camp, Alma brought Leroy’s letters 
to the office. Sometimes they were full of loneli- 
ness and again there was reproach. It was diffi- 
cult for her to answer them... . 


It is not possible to make even a limited 
analysis, with any degree of assurance, of 
the histories in this paper. The case records 
submitted contained very little detail. This 
was true of those analyzed but not reported 
as well as those presented here. The his- 
tories would seem to show, however, that 
marital relationships of rural and small- 
town families are being affected by the war. 
The degree to which the impact is felt and 
the manner in which the factors inherent in 
the war situation are operating are not 
clear. Perhaps some rural worker or work- 
ers will contribute social case histories that 
will show in detail the personality make-up 
of both husband and wife; the mental, emo- 
tional, and physical elements involved and 
the interaction of these elements; the re- 
lationship that existed before the war and 
the transition taking place, with an indica- 
tion of the reasons for the change. Such 
histories would constitute a major contri- 
bution. 

In the meantime, some understanding of 
the effects of the war upon the total rural 
situatéon and an awareness of how the war 
is affecting personal relationships may prove 
to be a source of help to anyone who works 
with rural families: public welfare worker, 
Red Cross secretary, child-placing super- 
visor, minister, teacher, nurse, doctor, farm 
agent, home demonstration leader, and 
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others. A separation of rather long dura- 
tion, experiences with entirely new cultural 
patterns for one who has been relatively 
isolated throughout life, a relaxation of 
those primary social controls to which a 
person living on the farm or in a small town 
is subject, association for the first time with 
many different people of the opposite sex, 
or, what may be equally disorganizing, as- 
sociation only with persons of the same sex, 
the regimentation of life through rationing, 
in industry, or in the armed forces—all 
these would seem to have negative reper- 
cussions upon the relationship of marital 
partners, particularly when neither may be 
well poised emotionally. On the other 
hand, when there exists some feeling of 
personal adequacy on the part of husband 
and wife, the sense of well-being that comes 
with a higher and steadier income and from 
the knowledge that a worth-while contri- 
bution is being made either in the form of 
food production or service in the armed 
forces, may strengthen the relationship. In 
the case of the family in which the husband 
has never contributed regularly, the wife 
may develop a much greater respect for her 
mate when he comes home with a sizable 
and regular pay check, or when he is re- 
sponsible for a regular monthly allotment 
check. It may not be the money alone that 
deepens her feeling for him, but she may 
take pride in a husband who serves his 
country or who goes to work regularly and 
gives satisfactory service to his employer. 
The war will change many ways of living 
in the rural community and small town. 
What has remained of the isolation and 
provincialism of rural families of former 
days is rapidly broken down when the 
father or son is sent to various parts of 
the world and the wife and sister working in 
war industries associate with people of 
different cultural backgrounds. The young 
woman who follows her husband from camp 
to camp, and then comes to her parental 
home to have and take care of her baby, will 
never be the same, nor will she permit those 
members of the family with whom she lives 
to be entirely the same. The wives and 
daughters of farmers have had a taste of 
the experience of receiving envelopes con- 
taining cash—cash that buys many things 
frequently not available heretofore. Too, 
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as Miss Dickins points out in the article 
referred to earlier, they have learned to 
like the companionship of fellow workers. 
In the future, the farm wife may be less 
willing to devote her whole time to her 
family and to the farm. If the husband-wife 
relationship has continued to be of the 
kind almost completely dominated by the 
man, there may be conflict. A satisfactory 
relationship will no doubt have to be 
founded more and more upon a “com- 
panionship” basis. 

If somehow the young son or husband, 
who is deferred by Selective Service for food 
production reasons, can be made to feel that 
his service to his country is as noble and 
worth while as fighting in the armed forces, 
farming as an enterprise may take on new 
importance. If the income is somewhat 
comparable to that of city relatives, and if 
farming is recognized as one of the worth- 
while services to society, on a par with those 
rendered by the professional and business 
man in the city, the farmer and his wife 
can take pride in their contribution—a factor 
that may well help in enriching the relation- 
ship. If, however, the young man who is 
deferred as a farmer is made to feel, as 
now, that he is a “slacker” or “yellow,” the 
outlook for farming as an honorable and 
desirable vocation is less promising. That 
may mean that in the future many farmers 
and farmers’ wives will feel less adequate 
than their urban relatives, a potential ele- 
ment in marital unhappiness. 

The farmer and his wife, who up to now 
have been able to live a rather independent 
type of existence, are having the experience 
of operating much more collectivistically than 
before. The OPA, the Selective Service 


Board, the income tax collector, and the 
army sergeant make him stand in line just 
as if he were born and bred in the city. 
There may be a reaction against it and 
the rugged individualism of the farmer may 
reassert itself. The chances seem to be, 
however, that the trend will be toward more 
rather than less collective endeavor. All 
these social changes will have in their wake 
problems of social and personal disorganiza- 
tion which will be reflected in the relation- 
ship of husband and wife. On the other 
hand, these same social changes may make 
for many beneficial results for the rural and 
small-town family. 

The present meagerness of professional 
services in the rural communities may be 
reflected in the future health, education, 
and social welfare of rural and small-town 
people. The children and young people now 
growing up may become husbands and wives 
with poor physical, mental, and emotional 
health. Those who are now adults may post- 
pone the care of health needs because of 
the lack of available services, with the re- 
sult that their relationships may be im- 
paired because of illness. The improved 
economic situation, on the other hand, will 
permit more nourishing food and will, no 
doubt, offset some of the potential problems 
accompanying the lack of professional per- 
sonnel. 

For those engaged in giving direct serv- 
ices to the rural and small-town family, 
there is a challenge in the changing social 
conditions brought about by the war. To 
meet successfully the problems arising out 
of those changes, especially as they affect 
the husband-wife relationship, would seem 
to require not only rare understanding but 
great skill. 


In Times Like These .. . 


Social Workers in Canadian Army 
Reception Centers 


ARLY last winter a demonstration project was 

undertaken by Marjorie Keyes of the Cana- 
dian National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 
Military District No. 2, with headquarters at 
Toronto. This was an experiment requested by 
the office of the Director General of Medical Serv- 
ices (Army), to demonstrate the usefulness of 
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securing more social history and health informa- 
tion for use at military reception centers in screen- 
ing a selected group of recruits. Such was the 
success of this project that in January, 1943, an 
informal meeting of representatives of national 
welfare and social work organizations with those 
of various military departments was held in Ottawa. 
The subject of the discussions was the possibility 
of utilizing qualified social workers in the army, 
with special reference to the contribution they 
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might make to the efficiency of the medical boards 
at the Army Reception Centers. 

Men called up for service are sent to these re- 
ception centers for examination by the army medi- 
cal staff before being inducted. For doubtful or 
borderline cases there is a category “accepted for 
recheck in thirty days.” 

Discussion revealed that the duties of such a 
social worker would include obtaining social and 
health histories on prospective recruits regarded 
as being of doubtful suitability, on those suspected 
of having had various illnesses, or on others who 
claimed to have an illness that was not apparent to 
the medical examiners. It was felt that such a 
social worker should also interview certain types 
of rejected recruits to make sure that they under- 
stand the necessity for treatment and the best 
means of procuring it. These duties might even- 
tually be enlarged and would in any case involve 
friendly co-operation with existing agencies in the 
community. Primary qualifications for such posi- 
tions were listed as good organizing ability, ade- 
quate working knowledge of the various community 
sources of information, flexibility, a friendly, tact- 
ful personality, and the ability to work well with 
both lay and professional groups. 

As a result of this meeting a request was made 
to the Canadian Association of Social Workers to 
call together and chair a committee to explore the 
possibility of obtaining well-qualified social workers 
for positions of this sort at Army Reception Centers 
and to make recommendations of suitable social 
workers to the military authorities. In an effort 
to find out what social workers would be interested 
and available, a letter was sent out to each mem- 
ber of the Association, describing the nature of the 
positions and the qualifications required. Out of a 
very large number of applications received, seven 
women social workers were eventually chosen and 
began their duties in May, 1943, in military dis- 
tricts with headquarters at Vancouver, Regina, 
Winnipeg, London, Toronto, Kingston, and Mont- 
real. These workers hold the rank of second 
lieutenant and wear a uniform similar to that of 
the women doctors in the army. Further such 
appointments in other military districts across 
Canada may follow after the work of this first 
group becomes known, if local commandants in 


other areas feel that the services of social workers 
have been demonstrated to be such as would be of 
use to them. 

In making the initial request for assistance to 
professional social work groups, the military 
authorities were quite aware of the existing short- 
age of social workers and the need not to deplete 
the ranks of existing agencies to an undue extent. 
Almost since the beginning of the war a consider- 
able number of private agencies, at the request of 
the army authorities, have been making a great 
many investigations of families of men in the serv- 
ices, in connection with dependents’ allowances, 
applications for compassionate leave, and so on. 
The army naturally had no wish to make it neces- 
sary for organizations to curtail these services 
because of pressure of staff shortages. They 
accordingly made it clear that while they did want 
really able, well-qualified social workers for the 
positions at the Reception Centers, they did not 
wish to rob the agencies by taking too many of 
their key people whose leadership in the field was 
essential. 

The professional association, in considering the 
whole matter and discussing the general question 
of priorities in the social work field, considered it 
imperative that essential community services be 
adequately staffed. At the same time, together 
with the natural eagerness to be of any possible 
service to the military authorities, it was felt that 
these army appointments would be key positions 
for the intelligent interpretation of professional 
social work to groups that hitherto had frequently 
not had occasion to come into close contact with it. 

It has, naturally, been with considerable satisfac- 
tion that the professional group has seen this recog- 
nition of social work by the military authorities. 
Whether there will be further expansion along 
these lines remains to be seen. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that these appointments may open the way 
for a greater understanding of social work as a 
profession, among both military and lay groups in 
the community, in the post-war rehabilitation period 
as well as in these present difficult days. 

ELISABETH WALLACE 
Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association 

of Social Workers 


Editorial Notes 


‘ Looking Forward 


HATEVER the social agency’s fis- 
cal year, it is October that marks 
the real renewal of the year’s work. Vaca- 
tions are over, new staff members have ar- 
rived, the sticky summer heat is gone, and 


the agency embarks with new energy on 
the year’s work. 

Like you in the agencies, we at THE 
FaMILy are also laying our plans for the 
winter program. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing a comfortable backlog of timely articles 
on .hand for the fall issues and a number 
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in various stages of production, from the 
half dozen in their final stages of revision 
down to the embryonic papers still in the 
“mulling over,” pre-writing stage. 

People sometimes wonder how articles 
come to THE Famiry. Are they mostly 
by request? What chance does an inde- 
pendent writer have when he sends a manu- 
script to the editor? Last year THE 
FamILy published more independently sub- 
mitted papers than solicited articles. Your 
editor believes that a well balanced profes- 
sional journal should draw on both sources 
of material. Spontaneously submitted arti- 
cles provide direct evidence of currents in 
the field and new developments, and give 
an opportunity for the free expression of 
opinion. Through planned articles, on the 
other hand, THe FAmILy anticipates the 
needs of the field, picks up reports of in- 
teresting projects, encourages further 
formulation of new ideas, and in general 
broadens and rounds out the publication. 

In looking back over last year’s material, 
we noticed some deficiences—too few arti- 
cles from the field of child welfare, a lack 
of supervisory material, the absence of any 
description of Travelers’ Aid work, and 
neglect of the field of delinquency. Plans 
are under way for securing articles in each 
of these areas. We should like to encour- 
age unsolicited writing on these subjects 
also. If you have interesting data, do de- 
velop these in an article and give the editor 
a chance to consider it for THE FAmiIty. 

We are also particularly anxious to de- 
velop more material from public case work 
agencies. These agencies today are work- 
ing under somewhat less pressure than 
formerly. In many spots there are signs 
that more leeway in time is bringing a 
desire to improve the quality of public 
agency work, to undertake in fact the re- 
habilitative responsibility that has in theory 
always been a part of their work. We want 
articles to illustrate this development in 
both rural and urban settings. 

One general question, on which your 
editor would like very much to see an ex- 
change of opinion, has been under discus- 
sion. From time to time it has been sug: 
gested that the name of THE FamILy ought 
to be changed to something more represen- 
tative of the whole field of case work. In 
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spite of the fact that THe Famity has car- 
ried generic case work articles for many 
years and is read by case workers from all 
fields of social work, some people still tend 
to think of it as representing only the field 
of family case work. It is likely that this 
misunderstanding is furthered by the 
journal’s present name. Some such title 
as Social Case Work Journal or The 
Social Case Worker has been suggested as 
more descriptive of THE FAmity’s present 
purpose. A step in this direction has, of 
course, already been taken in the adoption 
of our sub-title. Some readers, not liking 
the term “ social case work,” have thought 
we should invent an entirely new name 
that might in time come to designate case 
work itself. The columns of The Readers’ 
Forum are open. What do you think? 


Case Work Article Contest 


‘ Editorial Advisory Committee of 
THE Famity takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing a second Case Work Article Con- 
test. This year the contest will be open 
to two separate groups of contestants: (A) 
case work practitioners with not more than 
five years’ experience in case work, (B) 
supervisors and case workers having not 
more than ten years of experience in a case 
work agency. Two winning papers will be 
selected from each of these groups for pub- 
lication in THE Famiry. In addition the 
writer of the paper rating highest in each 
group will receive a 5-year subscription to 
THE Famity and writers of the two arti- 
cles in second place a 3-year subscription. 
The subject for Group A is to be some 
aspect of case work practice. Entrants in 
Group B may write either on case work 
practice or on supervision. 

It may be remembered that the purpose 
of the Editorial Advisory Committee in 
initiating the Case Work Article Contest 
last fall was to encourage younger workers 
who might ordinarily hesitate to try their 
hand at writing, thinking their material 
would stand little chance of publication in 
competition wth the contributions of more 
seasoned workers. The results of our first 
contest fully justified the Committee’s 
undertaking. 

Several observations on the response to 
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the first contest induced the Committee to 
decide upon a double event this year: the 
great majority of the entrants had had not 
more than five years of experience; all the 
winning papers were written by workers 
who had been in the field for less than five 
years; a number of inquiries were received 
from younger supervisors asking whether 
they qualified for the contest. Hence the 
two classifications this year. 

The contest rules are: 

Group A 

1. The subject of the article is to be some 
aspect of case work practice using the content 
of actual case records as supportive material. 

2. The contest is open to case work practi- 
tioners who have had not more than five years 
of experience exclusive of field work in a 
professional school. 


Group B 

1. The subject is to be either (a) some aspect 
of case work practice using the content of actual 
case records as supportive material or (b) 
supervisory practice in the field of case work. 

2. The contest is open to case work practi- 
tioners or supervisors who have had not more 
than ten years of experience exclusive of field 
work in a professional school. 


All Contestants 

3. The article is to be not more than five 
thousand words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 15, 1944, 

5. Permission for the use of case material 
must be secured from the agency in which the 
case work was done. 

6. Three typewritten copies are to be sub- 
mitted—the original and the first two carbons. 
Neither the name of the agency nor of the writer 
is to appear on the manuscript but each manu- 
script must be marked either “Group A” or 
“Group B.” With each manuscript a separate 
sheet of paper is to be submitted with the fol- 
lowing information: (a) Name (b) Address (c) 
Agency affiliation (d) Present position, giving 
proportion of time, if any, spent in supervision 
(e) School of social work, if any (f) Number of 
years of experience as a practicing case worker, 
exelusive of field work in a professional school. 

7. Manuscripts are to be sent to the Case Work 
Article Contest, THe Famiry, 122 East 22d 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

8. Manuscripts will be judged by members 
of the Editorial Advisory Committee. Each 
article will be read by at least three judges. All 
articles submitted become the property of Tue 


Famity and the Editorial Advisory Committee 
will be under no obligation to return the material. 


The rush and strain of the case worker’s 
life today may seem to preclude the pos- 
sibility of study and writing. Short cuts 
must be found; work must be done at high 
speed. This very pressure makes it all the 
more essential for case workers to squeeze 
out some time in which they can catch their 
breath, sit back from their work, and take 
a long contemplative look at it. Otherwise 
we shall fail to discriminate between 
efficiency and superficiality, between speed- 
ing up and failing to meet specifications. 
It would be better for us to fail to meet 
“every need” than to meet all needs so 
automatically and indiscriminately that we 
play false to basic professional standards. 

We must take time to think. We must 
be sure to continue to apply our under- 
standing of personality lest we lose our 
sense of direction and perspective com- 
pletely and sink in a morass of detail. Some 
will find opportunity in discussion, some 
through professional reading, some, we 
hope, through actual study of their own 
work and that of their associates. We do 
not seek finely spun theories in these con- 
test papers but rather practical analyses 
of the day-to-day job, case studies that 
will deepen the writers’ own understanding 
of the essentials of their jobs and ‘send 
readers back with increased comprehension 
to their own work. The case work papers 
are therefore to be based on record ma- 
terial. The records used need not be those 
of the writer. Entrants may chose to de- 
velop a single case, or to draw conclusions 
from several, or to draw on experience 
with a series of cases having certain points 
in common. The papers on supervision 
may need to be somewhat more general in 
nature but here, too, the committee wishes 
to express its interest in factually grounded 
opinion. 

Five thousand words is approximately 
the length of the average Famity article. 
It is the equivalent roughly of fourteen 
double-spaced typewritten pages. Con- 
testants should, however, count the words 
carefully as pages vary with size of type, 
margins, and so on. The closing date of 
the contest should be kept in mind. In fair- 
ness to all contestants exceptions cannot be 
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made to this deadline. Readers who are 
planning to write for the contest may want 
to read last year’s announcement in the 
December, 1942, issue of THE FAMILy and 
the winning papers published in July, 1943, 
and reprinted in pamphlet form as Children 
in Three Case Work Settings (F. W. A. A., 
25 cents). 

The Editorial Advisory Committee again 


hopes to receive some valuable contribu- 
tions to our understanding of case work and 
supervision. Turn it over in your mind. 
Think about your case load. What prob- 
lems need study? To what questions are 
you seeking an answer? If you are pro- 
fessionally alive, there must be some. Use 
the contest as a way of sending yourself in 
quest of the answers. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


AR anp CHILDREN: Anna Freud and 
Dorothy T. Burlingham. 191 pp., 1943. 
Medical War Books, New York, or THE 


Famity. $3.00. 


Out of their experience with English children 
at the Hampstead Nurseries, Anna Freud and 
Dorothy Burlingham have drawn this picture of 
children’s reactions to war. The direct record 
is given in the second half of the book. The 
first half is devoted to a more systematic dis- 
cussion of the significance of the children’s be- 
havior. Although it looks at this writing as 
though America would be spared the more direct 
experience of the war, no case worker who deals 
with children either in their own homes or in 
placement can afford to miss this book. 


OCIAL Work as A Proression: Esther 
Lucile Brown. 232 pp. 1942. Revised 
edition. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
or THE Famrry. $1.00. 


At this time, when personnel shortages and train- 
ing programs are so widely discussed in profes- 
sional social work circles, some perspective concern- 
ing the development of the profession is indis- 
pensable if a sound method of meeting current 
problems is to result. The fourth and revised 
edition of Social Work as a Profession provides 
the substance for such a perspective. Here, in one 
short volume, is a review of the present scope of 
social work activities, of the development of pro- 
fessional preparation in the schools of social work, 
of the influence of the professional associations, and 
of the present status of professional employment in 
the field, presented within the framework of the 
short period during which the administration of 
social services has been established on a profes- 
sional basis. 

“The profession of social work,” according to 
the author, “has the greatest opportunity that has 
ever come to it to aid in directing economic and 
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social change for the benefit of society.” While 
she concludes, in the light of this premise, that 
social work has done well in maintaining the exist- 
ing services, in responding to additional calls for 
aid, and in planning action under enemy attack, “ It 
has failed to produce leadership thought possible 
by many interested persons even outside the pro- 
fession who would have liked to see a more positive 
stand taken concerning the financing of public wel- 
fare services, further broadening of the Social 
Security Act, rapid expansion of social recreation 
and health facilities in raw industrial communities.” 
An understanding of this contrast is not easily 
obtained. 

In ‘a new and changing profession, preparation is 
an important phase of development. It is the opin- 
ion of the author that no comprehensive picture of 
the extent of interest in education for social work 
has yet been presented. The development of stand- 
ards within the schools of social work that are 
members of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work has received considerable attention 
on the part of educators and practitioners within 
the profession. The author points out, however, 
that the interest in providing special preparation 
for the field is not at present confined to the 
approved schools of social work. In addition to 
the schools within the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, which number 42, Miss 
Brown lists 22 universities and colleges that are 
developing professional curricula, 14 that offer 
sequences of courses in social work within depart- 
ments of social science, 18 that offer three or four 
undergraduate courses in social work, and 94 that 
offer an undergraduate course in orientation to the 
field of social work. Due to the changing charac- 
ter of these programs, such a listing does not stand 
the test of time; nevertheless, it is extremely help- 
ful in that its complexity reveals areas of confusion 
that must be analyzed if the educational process in 
the field is to move forward. 

The most important of these areas of confusion 
at the moment is the place of the undergraduate 
college in the educational program. While the 
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schools of social work have subscribed to the de- 
sirability of the social sciences as the part of the 
pre-professional preparation that these institutions 
can provide, the author notes clearly that there is 
a difference between the acceptance of this principle 
and its implementation. She points to the hesitancy 
of the schools to require that students have any 
prescribed amounts of specific social science sub- 
jects. In explanation she cites the youthfulness of 
professional training and the lack of awareness of 
many teachers of social work of the potential 
contribution of the social sciences to their profes- 
sion. While trying not to claim too much for the 
social sciences in their present stage of develop- 
ment, she pleads for attention to the contribution 
they have made, citing economic and _ political 
science as especial evidence on this point. She 
emphasizes the need of study and clarification of 
this content as the next important question in pro- 
fessional education. 

Within professional education as generally recog- 
nized, considerable progress has been made in the 
last decade. The formulation of a basic generic 
curriculum and improvement of instruction, espe- 
cially in the area of field work, may be cited. More 
recent curriculum development has included social 
legislation, industrial relations, housing, group 
work, and preparation for responsibilities of super- 
vision in the practice fields. Gaps in this develop- 
ment that are noted are preparation for rural social 
work practice, for unemployment compensation 
employment service and old age insurance, for 
administration and planning. Especially needed is 
further opportunity for students in the schools to 
obtain a wider knowledge of the social conditions 
within which their practice is undertaken. The 
importance of scholarly research and publication 
by the faculties in the schools is also very great. 

In the preface to the current edition of her 
earlier work, the author indicates, as a probiem 
common to all professions, the lack of determining 
the number of persons needed and the lack of 
forms of control that would regulate the numbers 
to be admitted in the interests of the public and the 
group. In no profession is this problem any clearer 
than in social work. The schools are now being 
challenged to determine what they can do to pre- 
pare more social workers for the war services. 
But they are handicapped by lack of clarity con- 
cerning what the social work aide or the sub-pro- 
fessional personnel can do and what only the 
professionally trained person should attempt to do. 
It is the conviction of the reviewer that within this 
problem is the major reason for the lack of official 
recognition of social work in the national war 
effort. At the moment the profession is in the 
unhappy situation of knowing that services are and 
will be demanded of social workers, but of having 
to accept the fact that this demand is not recognized 


in a way that makes it possible to meet it satis- 
factorily. This difficulty is an important explana- 
tion for the smail and decreasing enrolments in the 
professional schools at a time when the field of 
social work practice should be recruiting and pre- 
paring a large number of competent persons for 
service now and in the post-war period. Perhaps 
this paradox will further a long needed clarification 
of the nature of professional practice in the field. 

The author has presented this challenge with 
clarity and emphasis upon the important issues at 
stake. In addition to other merits, the organiza- 
tion of the materials and the compact size of the 
volume will invite the reader who has neither time 
nor inclination for exhaustive study, but who 
wishes to grasp easily and quickly the essential 
elements of the problems attending the progress of 
professional education for the field of social work. 

Marion HatHoway 
University of Pittsburgh 


LF gee Ittness: A Guide for the Family: 

Edith M. Stern. 134 pp., 1942. The Com- 

monwealth Fund, New York, or THE 
Fairy. $1.00. 


This small book is dedicated “ To the thousands 
of anxious men and women who have mentally ill 
relatives, in the hope that they will find some 
comfort and practical guidance in these pages.” 
The reader is helped to recognize early symptoms 
of mental illness (the author wisely avoids etiologi- 
cal discussion), and is urged to seek medical exami- 
nation promptly. He is advised on how to proceed 
in choosing the hospital and arranging admission 
should hospitalization be necessary. The author’s 
preference (and the reviewer agrees) is for the 
public hospital. She describes its services and 
routines both during in-patient and after-care 
periods. Explanation of specific treatments, their 
efficacy and their limitations, is very ably given 
without raising false hopes. The fact that many 
patients recover and that many do not is faced 
frankly, as is also the possibility of recurrence after 
apparent recovery. Mrs. Stern places special em- 
phasis on desirable attitudes and activities for 
relatives to adopt for their own sakes as well as 
for the sake of their mentally ill “loved one.” 
(The review dislikes that frequent designation, but 
it is understandable considering that the book is 
slanted to the over-solicitous relative.) 

In addition to the purpose stated in the dedica- 
tion, the author also sets out to explode current 
misconceptions about mental illness and public 
mental hospitals and to recruit crusaders for im- 
proved legislation and standardized institutions. So 
comprehensive an undertaking almost of necessity 
results in confusion, and herein lies the unfortunate 
weakness of the book. Believing that “If each of 
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us had the true picture of good mental hospitals, 
surely we would insist that there be fewer poor 
ones,” Mrs. Stern proceeds to depict an unrealistic 
composite of all the goodness she has found, as 
though this exists universally except in the very 
bad. An uninitiated reader will be in for sharp 
disappointment when personal experience inevitably 
offers something less. Similarly unrealistic, though 
commendable in its purpose, is her statement: 
“Once you have accepted the essentially simple 
fact that you are dealing with someone who is sick, 
you will be no more or no less unhappy than you 
would be if your home were disrupted by tubercu- 
losis or appendicitis or pneumonia.” The anxiety- 
rousing implications of mental illness could not be 
so easily disposed of, even were the relative on a 
desert isle; and they certainly cannot in the midst 
of contemporary society where the stigma attached 
to mental illness is not to be denied. Because of 
these unrealisms, the reviewer cannot unreservedly 
endorse the book for general distribution among 
families where there is mental illness, although in 
selected instances, and with certain sections high- 
lighted, its direct use might constructively be 
incorporated into a specific case work treatment 
program. 

Much of the book, however, is very, very sound; 
it should not be overlooked by any case worker. 
The mental hospital worker will find sympathetic 





RURAL CASE WORK SERVICES 
By MARJORIE J. SMITH 


Smith College School for Social Work 


Seven chapters of basic case work concepts 
applied to work in rural areas, with excerpts 
from actual records. The emphasis is on 
individualized service in providing help with 
personal, social, and economic problems. 

# |. The Meaning of Case Work Services 

Il. Individuals and Families 

Ill. Children in Their Own Homes 

IV. Out of His Own Home 

V.  Redetermination of Eligibility 

VI. The Case Worker in the Community 

Vil. Public Case Work Services 


For case workers, supervisors, and administrators 
in the public and private fields; for board 


members, volunteers, students, and teachers 
of social work. 


64 pages, 50 cents a copy 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


122 E. 22 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


and refreshing reorientation to the dilemma of the 
relative, too often the forgotten man on her 
pressure-charged calendar. The worker whose ex- 
perience has not included opportunity for firsthand 
knowledge of the mental hospital’s services and 
goals, but whose case load regularly includes the 
mentally ill and their families, cannot help gaining 
weicome equipment that will further her helpful- 
ness to them. Here is found the all-important plea 
for honesty with the mental patient at all times; 
almost a command never to “trick” him. Sugges- 
tions for understanding and co-operating with the 
mental hospital program are aptly made. One 
feels great enthusiasm for the practical soundness 
of Mrs. Stern’s presentation and the simplicity and 
ease with which the book is written. 

MarGaret G. MULLER 

Temporary Commission on State 

Hospital Problems 

New York, N.Y. 


Pamphlets 


We are concluding here the brief pamphlet re- 
views prepared by members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee and published in the July issue. 


Case Recording in Public Assistance, 1942. This 
pamphlet fulfils its stated aim in exploring and 
clarifying the basic principles of recording in pub- 
lic assistance. The study was authorized by the 
late Commissioner David Adie and undertaken by 
Gordon Hamilton, chairing a committee composed 
of members of the State Department staff. Local 
committees were formed to present case material to 
test the assumptions and proposals of the main 
committee. The findings and proposals contained 
in the pamphlet represent a concurrence of opinion 
on both a state and local level. 











SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 
in Cleveland 


For the fields of 


CASE WORK 
GROUP WORK, and 
HEALTH 


With a long history of pioneering and leader- 
ship in social work, Cleveland is determined to 
keep standards high in spite of the present crisis. 
To do so, additional workers in all categories 
must be recruited within the next few weeks. 


All Available Workers Are Urged to Wire or 
Write in Care of Social Service Recruiting De- 
partment, United States Employment Service, 
1020 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The main divisions of the publication deal with 
Purpose of the Record, Format and Structure, and 
Content. The unit record is recommended as the 
most efficient method of integrating all data from 
the various divisions of thé agency through which 
the family is served. 

In addition to the description of how to handle 
correspondence, forms, and reports in the record, 
there is a section on social interpretation which 
should be particularly useful to public assistance 
workers who are sometimes hesitant in recording 
social judgment. The pamphlet is brief, concise, 
and specific and sui generis is a good illustration 
of condensation without loss of essential meaning. 
(State Department of Public Welfare, 112 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 10¢.) 


Discussions of the National Resources Planning 
Board Report, 1943. This reprint contains three 
articles on the National Resources Planning Board 
Report on Security, Work, and Relief Policies. 
The first article, by Eveline M. Burns, discusses 
the report itself, the second, by Rilla Schroeder, 
compares it with the recommendations of the Social 
Security Board, and the third, by Beulah Amidon, 
discusses it in relation to the Beveridge Report. 
It is exceedingly important that social workers be 
familiar with these reports and this reprint offers 


an excellent introduction to them. (Reprinted 
from Survey Midmonthly, 112 East 19 St., New 
York, N. Y. 10¢.) 


Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation—A Bibliog- © 
raphy compiled by Sigrid Holt, 1943. This is a 
valuable bibliography of some 350 publications on 
various aspects of foreign relief and rehabilitation. 
Slightly over a third of the items deal with experi- 
ence during and following World War I. The 
remaining references are for the most part reports 
of recent developments. This is the first in a series 
of eight “ occasional papers” in the field of admin- 
istration of relief abroad. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22 St., New York, N. Y. 20¢.) 


Vocational Guidance—Clinic Service in a Boys’ 
Social Work Agency, 1943. <A clear account of 
the testing of adolescent boys and young men, 
referred either by the Big Brother organization 
itself or by other agencies in the community for 
advice about school placements, vocational guid- 
ance, or personality qualifications. The pamphlet 
lists tests administered, gives a sample of the report 
returned to the agency, and makes a plea for more 
such testing opportunities in other communities for 
boys and young men faced with school and voca- 
tional problems. (Big Brothers, 100 Bloor Street, 
W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 25¢.) 








I 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF ABROAD 


A Series of Occasional Papers 


| ba AID all those interested in the gigantic problems of relief 
and rehabilitation abroad, we have just published a group of 
8 papers, edited by Donald S. Howard. One is a bibliography; 
the remaining 7 report the experience of various agencies (Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, Near East Relief, American Red Cross, 
American Friends Service Committee, and others) in relief pro- 
grams from World War | to World War Il, from Spain to China. 
Illuminating, factual—and disturbing to any complacency we may 
have in facing this necessary “long mile beyond Berlin." 


. Each, 20 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Set of eight, $1.50 


130 East 22d Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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An Indispensable Book 


For Social Workers 











—=PSY CHOTHER APY. 
IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 


Maurice Levine, M.D. 
By Assistant Professor of 
Psychiatry, University 

of Cincinnati 








Here is a really valuable handbook for both the case worker and the student 
of social work. Well constructed and simply written, it covers such problems 
as methods and levels of treatment, the danger signals of suicide risks, the 
misconceptions of mental hygiene, the methods of case study, parent-child 
relationships, and the problems of sex and marriage—all important material 
for study and application in everyday practice. 


The author’s own familiarity with social work as a lecturer on psychologic 
problems in social case work and as psychoanalytic consultant of the Family 
Consultation Service, Associated Charities, Cincinnati, firmly establishes the 
pertinence of PSYCHOTHERAPY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE to the 


social worker. $3.50 
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Remarkable book (Psychosomatic Highly recommended (Archives of 
Medicine) Neurology and Psychiatry) 

Packed with sound advice (Scientific Unusually sound and complete hand- 
Monthly) book (Science News Letter) 

Truly distinguished (Journal of Tremendous instruction and bene- 
Medicine) fit (Menninger Clinic Library 

Review) 
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IN QUEST OF FOSTER PARENTS 


A Point of View on Homefinding 
By Dorothy Hutchinson 


‘*Meets a long felt need for a consideration of homefinding in the light 
of present day case work principles.’’—The Family 
$1.75 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives 


By Henry W. Thurston 


‘*A useful compendium of significant theories . .. plus other historical 
|| material . . . eminently successful.’’—Journal of Criminology 
$2.75 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Gordon Hamilton 


‘*A well organized and authoritative description of social work today.’’ 
—Public Welfare News 
Third Printing $3.00 


SOCIAL CASE RECORDING 
By Gordon Hamilton 


‘*Every social worker will want a copy of this book for study and 
reference.’’—The Family 
Second Edition, Revised $2.50 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
1920-1938 


Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practitioner 


Edited by Fern Lowry 


‘*Makes available material that has significance historically, as well as 
practical usefulness to all concerned with social work today.’’—Public 


Welfare News 
Second Printing $3.50 


TO TEACHERS OF SOCIAL WORK who would like to consider any 


of these for textbook use—examination copy sent on request 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights New York 27 
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